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PREFACE. 

This edition of the Lays of Ancient Rome contains also 
The Arxnada, Imy, and The Battle of Naseby, the two 
former of which Macaulay himself printed with the 
Lays 

The full text of the author's long and learned Preface, 
with its copious illustrations and numerous foot-notes, 
appears to me unnecessary for the purpose of this 
volume I have accordingly introduced a summary 
of it, comprising all that seems requisite, into my 
General Introduction. 


W. T. W, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was born at Kothley Life 
Temple, Leicestershire, October 25, 1800. Educated at 
Cambridge, he became fellow of Trinity College in 1822, 
and was called to the Bar two years later. In 1830 
he entered Parliament, and four years later he went out 
to India as Legal Member of the Supreme Council, 
returning to England in 1838 In the same year he 
started for a tour in Italy, and some extracts from his 
Italian letters are interesting as bearing upon the Lays 
Thus he wntes from Florence **I meditated some 
verses for my ballad of Romulus^ but made only one 
stanza to my satisfaction ” In another letter “ the 
white oxen of Clitumnus” and “the pale line of 
the river” Nar occur. Again, from Rome he writes: 

“I then went towards the river, to the spot whei^j 
the old Pons Sublicius stood, and looked about to 
see how my Horatius agreed with the topography. 
Pretty well; but his house must be on Mount Pala- 
tine, for he would never see Mount Coelius from 
the spot where he fought.” In 1839 he was made 
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Ixistence cf 
Roman 
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Secretary of War, and in 1840 was elected i»Iember of 
Parliament for Edinburgh. In 1842 he published ins' 
Lays of Ament Eome^ which were soon followed by«> 
a collected edition of his Essays. In 1846 he was 
appointed Paymaster tc the Forces, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, but lost his seat for Edinburgh in 1847 
on account of his opinions on the subject of the grant 
to Maynooth His constituents, however, subsequently 
repented their action, and returned him free o^ expense 
in 1852, and he continued to represent them until he 
was raised to the peerage in 1857, under the title of 
Baron Macaulay of Rothley His health, however, now 
began to fail, and he henceforth mainly devoted himself 
to writing his History of England, four volumes of which 
appeared during his life, and a fifth after his death, 
which took place at Holly Lodge, Camden Hill, in 
his sixtieth year, December 28, 1859. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, January 9, 1860. 

These Ballads deal with the early, legendary history 
of Rome, a history which is no doubt to a great 
extent fabulous, but which is far more poetical than 
anything else in Latin. “The loves of the Vestal 
and the God of War,” writes Macaulay, “the cradle 
laid among the reeds of Tiber, the fig-tree, the she- 
wolf, the shepherd's cabin, the recognition, the fratri- 
cide, the rape of the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, 
iiie fall of Hostus Hostilius, the struggle of Mettus 
Curtius through the marsh, the women rushing with 
torn raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers 
and their husbands, the nightly meetings of Numa 
and the Nymph by the well in the sacred grove, the 
fight of the three Romans and the three Albans, the 
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purtliase the Sibylline ui uk., the crime of Tullia, 
the simulated madness of Brutus, the ambiguous reply 
of the Delphian oracle to the Tarquins, the wrongs 
of Lucretia, the heroic actions of Horatius Codes, of 
Scaevola, and of Cloelia, the battle of Regillus won by 
the aid of Castor and Pollux, the defence of Cremera, 
the touching story of Coriolanus, the still more touching 
story of Virginia, the wild legend about the draining 
of the Alban lake, the combat between Valerius 
Corvus anl the gigantic Gaul, are among the many 
instances which will at once suggest themselves to 
every reader.” 

These stories still live in the epic poem of Vergil, 
and in the scarcely less poetic prose of Livy’s early 
history, and, while the Latin literature that has come 
down to us IS fashioned almost exclusively on Greek 
models, it appears certain that there was an earlier 
Latin literature, a literature truly Latin, which has 
wholly perished, and which abounded in metrical 
romances, such as are found in early times amongst 
all nations of intelligence. 

We know from Tacitus that the ancient Germans 
possessed songs as memorials of the past; and from 
Lucan that the brave actions of the ancient Gauls 
were commemorated in the verses of the Bards. The 
exploits of Athelstane and of Canute were similarly 
preserved, and the Welsh harpers have handed down 
a fainu and doubtful memory of Arthur. Numerous 
similar instances could be quoted, but enough has 
been said to show that it is agreeable to general 
experience that, at a certain stage in the progress of 
society, brllad-poetry should flourish. 
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At a subsequent st^ge however, with tJie advance 
of knowledge and change of manners, the songs of 
the old minstrels are i^eglected Their phraseology 
becomes antiquated, and their versification seems un- 
couth. Hence we cannot wonder that the ballads of 
Rome should have altogether disappeaied — a fate which 
those of our own country and of Spain narrowly escaped. 
Similarly Sir Walter Scott was but just in time to 
save the precious relics of the Minstrelsy of the Border. 
In Germany, the lay of the Nibelungs, long utterly 
forgotten, was printed fiom an old manuscript for the 
first time m the eighteenth century. 

That the early Romans should have had ballad- 
poetry, and that it should have peiished, is theiefore 
not strange. But we have, besides, diiect evidence on 
the subject The Roman poet, Ennius, who flourished 
in the time of the second Punic War, speaks of verses 
which the Fauns and Bards were wont to chant in 
the old time Where, Cicero mournfully asks, “are 
those old verses now?” Quintus Fabms Pictor, a 
contemporary of Ennius, says that in his time his 
countrymen were still in the habit of singing ballads 
about the famous twins, Romulus and Remus Another 
contemporary, Cato the Censor, mentioned this lost 
literature; and Valerius Maximus gives us exactly 
similar information Va^ro, again, tells us that at 
banquets it was once the fashion for boys to sing 
ancient ballads m praise of men of former times And, 
lastly, the incidental testimony of Horace confirms these 
statements, where {Odes, iv. 15) he predicts that, under 
the peaceful administration of Augustus, the Romans 
will sing to the pipe, after the fashion of th'^ir fathers. 
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the deeds brave captains^ ard the ancient legends 
of the origin of the city. 

We can, therefore, scarcely hesitate to pronounce 
that the magnificent, pathetic, and truly national 
legends, which present so striking a contrast to the 
later literature, are broken and defaced fragments of 
this early poetry, which was suffered to perish under 
the influence of the triumph of the Greek genius 
over the public mind of Italy. After the war with 
Pyrrhus the poetry of Rome began to put off its old 
Ausonian character, and the Greek literature became 
predominant. Naevius, who celebiated the first Panic 
War in Saturnian verse, seems to have been the last 
of the ancient line of poets, and, with Ennius, came 
the dawn of a new poetical literature 

The victory of the foreign taste was decisive, and Fragments of 

IT 1 n 1 1 M T 1 1 it still survive 

the Latin ballads, while they may have continued, in history 
during some generations, to delight the vulgar, finally 
perished for ever Yet discerning critics have thought 
that they could still perceive m the early history of 
Rome numerous fragments of this lost poetry, which 
became ‘the source from which a crowd of orators 
and annalists drew the materials for their prose 
Funeral panegyric and chronicle appear to have been 
the in'^ermediate links which connected the lost ballads 
with the histones now extant. The oration pronounced 
over the remains of a noble Roman would recapitulate 
all the services which tbe ancestors of the deceased 
had, from the earliest time, rendered to the common- 
wealth. For this purpose the speaker would naturally 
make use of the stories to be found in the popular 
lays. The compilers of the early chronicles would 
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have recourse to these sp|eches, copies of v’hich oiild 
doubtless be preserved; and the great historians of 
later period would have recourse to the chronicles. 

“It may be worth while,” writes our author, “to 
select a particular story, and to trace its jirobable 
progress through these stages. The description of 
the migration of the Fabian house to*Cremera is one 
of the finest of the many fine passages which lie thick 
in the earlier books of Livy. The Consul, clad in 
his military garb, stands in the vestibule oi his house, 
marshalling his clan, three hundred and six fighting 
men, all of the same proud patrician blood, all worthy 
to be attended by the fasces, and to command the 
legions A sad and anxious retinue of friends accom- 
panies the adventurers thiough the streets; but the 
voice of lamentation is drowned by the shouts of 
admiring thousands. As the procession passes the 
Capitol, prayers and vows are poured forth, but in 
vain The devoted band, leaving Janus on the right, 
marches to its doom through the Gate of Evil Luck. 
After achieving high deeds of valour against over- 
whelming numbers, all perish save one child, the 
stock from which the great Fabian race was des- 
tined again to spring for the safety and glory of 
the commonwealth. That this fine romance, the details 
of which are so full of poetical truth, and so utterly 
destitute of all show of historical truth, came originally 
from some lay which had often been sung with great 
applause at banquets, is in the highest degree prob- 
able. Nor IS it difiicult to imagine a mode in which 
the transmission might have taken place 

“The celebrated Quintus Fabius Maximus, who died 
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about twenty years before tne nrst Funic War, and 
more than forty years before Ennius was born, is 
said to have been interred with extraordinary pomp. 
In the eulogy pronouncedt over his body all the great 
exploits of his ancestors \\3r0 doubtless recounted 
and exaggerated. If there were then extant songs 
which gave a vivid and touching description of an event, 
the saddest and the most glorious in the long history 
of the Fabian house, nothing could be more natural 
than that the panegyrist should borrow from such 
songs their finest touches, in order to adorn his speech. 
A few generations later the songs would perhaps bo 
forgotten, or remembered only by shepherds and vine- 
dressers But the speech would certainly bo preserved 
in the archives of the Fabian nobles. Fabius Pictor 
would be well acquainted with a document so inter- 
esting to his personal feelings, and would insert large 
extracts from it m his rude chronicle. That chronicle, 
as w^e know, was the oldest to which Livy had access. 
Livy would at a glance distinguish the bold strokes 
of the forgotten poet from the dull and feeble narrative 
by which they were surrounded, would retouch ther 
with a delicate and powerful pencil, and would mak^j 
th 3 m immortal ” 

That this might happen at Romo can scarcely be 
doubted ; for something like this has happened in 
severs! other countnes. Thus the stories of ElfleuA 
and Elfrida are related by Hume on the authority of 
the chronicle of William of Malmesbury, who lived in 
the time of King Stephen. And William does indeed 
tell the stories; but he gives us distinct notice that 
they rest on no better authority than that of ballads. 
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Castilian literature furnishes us with another parallel 
case. Mariana, the classr.al historian of Spam, tells the 
story of the ill starred marriage which the King Don 
Alonso brought about between the heirs of Carrion 
and the two daughters of the Cid. For this story 
Mariana acknowledges his obligation • to the ancient 
chronicle, and it has been since discovered that all 
the most striking passages in this chronicle were copied 
from an ancient ballad, four hundred yerrs old, of 
which one imperfect copy had been preserved, and 
which was first printed a century and a half after the 
death of Mariana 

Such, or nearly such,” concludes Macaulay, appears 
to have been the process by which the lost ballad- 
poetry of Rome was transformed into history. To 
reverse that process, to transform some portions of 
early Roman history back into the poetry out of which 
they were made, is the object of this work. 

“In the. following poems, the author speaks, not in 
his own person, but in the persons of ancient minstrels 
who know only what a Roman citizen, born three 
or four hundred years before the Christian era, may 
be supposed to have known, and who are in nowise 
above the passions and prejudices of their age aiid 
nation. To these imaginary poets must be ascribed some 
blunders which are so obvious that it is unnecessary 
to point them out. The real blunder would have 
been to represent these old poets as deeply versed in 
general history, and studious of chronological accuracy. 
To them must also be attributed the illiberal sneers 
at the Greeks, the furious party-spirit, the contempt 
for the arts of peace, the love of war for its own sake, 
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the ungeuerous exultation ever tne vanquished, which 
the reader will sometimes observe To portray a Roman 
of the age of Camillus or Curius as superior to national 
antipathies, as mourning - over the devastation and 
slaughter by which empiie and triumphs were to be 
won, as looking on human sulfering with the sympathy 
of Howard, or as treating conquered enemies with the 
delicacy of the Black Prince, would be to violate all 
dramatic propriety The old Romans had some great 
virtues, fortitude, temperance, veracity, spirit to resist 
oppression, respect for legitimate authority, fidelity in 
the observing of contracts, disinterestedness, ardent 
patriotism ; but Christian charity and chivalrous gener- 
osity were alike unknown to them. 

“It would have been obviously improper to mimic 
the manner of any particular age or country Some- 
thing has been borrowed, however, from our own old 
ballads, and more from Sir Walter Scott, the great 
restorer of our ballad- poetry. To the Ilmd still greater 
obligations are due ; and those obligations have been 
contracted with the less hesitation, because there is 
reason to believe that some of the old Latin minstrels 
really had recourse to that inexhaustible store of 
pcetical images.” 

Such, in brief, is Macaulay's argument, drawn from Criticism ( 
Niebuhr’s theory, which, however, is now generally 
abandoned, and was practically discarded by NiebuLir 
himself. As Sir G-. C Lewis has pointed out, it is 
highly probable that “ at an early time poems or ballads, 
commemorating the praises of the great men of the 
Republic, were sung at banquets, or on other festive or 
solemn occasions ” , but “ there is nothing ” he continues, 
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“ to show that any clakical writer on Romaif antiquity 
believed or suspected that poems of this kind conoxi- 
buted, in any material degree, to the formation of the 
early Roman history.” 

We cannot, however, regret Macaulay’s support of the 
theory, since it laid the foundation of Jiis own attempt 
to reproduce these lost ballads in modern English verse. 
“I amused myself,” he writes in a letter of July 14, 
1842, “in India with trying to restore some of these 
long-perished poems. . . . These are four ot them, and 
I think that, though they are but trifles, they may 
pass for scholarlike and not inelegant trifles.” The 
verdict of the critics and of the public has supported 
Macaulay's view Dr. Arnold, of Rugby School, saw 
two of the Lays in manuscript, and wrote to the 
author in terms of high eulogy. Professor Wilson, 
in Blackwood's Magazine^ greeted their publication “ with 
a paBan of hearty, unqualified panegyric,” praising 
their fire, their strength, and their reality. “Sir 
Walter,” he writes, “would have rejoiced in Horatius 
as if ho had been a doughty Douglas. 

‘Now by our sire Quirinus, 

It was a goodly sight 
To see the thirty standards 
Sivept down the tide of flight.^ 

That is the way of doing business ’ A cut and thrust 
s^yle, without any flourish. Scott’s style when his 
blood was up, and the first words came like a van- 
guard impatient for battle.” “His Roman ballads,” 
said the Quarterly Review in 1849, “exhibit a novel 
idea worked out with a rare felicity so as to combine 
the spirit of the ancient minstrels with the regularity 
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of construction and sweetness of versification which 
modern taste r^uires.” And |n 1843 Mrs. Browning, 
chen Miss Barrett, wrote to Mr. Horne: “You are 
very right in admiring Macaulay ; he has a noble, 
clear, motallic note in his soul, and makes us ready 
by it for battle. I very much admire Mr Macaulay, 
and could scarcely read his ballads and keep lying 
down. They seemed to draw me up to my feet, as 
the mesmeric powers are said to do.” That Macaulay 
won the public approbation is shown by the fact that 
18,000 of the Lays were sold in ten years; 40,000 in 
twenty years; and, by June, 1875, upwards of 100,000 
copies had passed into the hands of readers. 

As has been already remarked, there are many echoes Macaulay’s 
of Scott— an author whose writings had deeply 
pressed him as a boy— throughout the Lays. They 
represent, so to speak, Scott’s versification set to an 
Homeric tune For street ballads Macaulay had always 
shown a special predilection. “He bought,” Sir G. 
Trevelyan tells us, “every half-penny song on which 
he could lay his hands; if only it was decent, and a 
genuine, undoubted poem of the people. ... It is 
hardly too much to say that Macaulay knew the 
locality, and, at this period of his life, the stock-in- 
trade of every book-stall in London” “After office 
hours,” says his brother Charles, “his principal relaxa- 
tion was rambling about with me in the back lane».^ 
of the city. It was then that he began to talk of 
his idea of restoring to poetry the legends of which 
poetry had been robbed by history and it was in these 
walks that I heard for the first time from his lips the 
Lays of Rome. In fact I heard them in the making” 
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Thtir subject The subject matter of the Lays is such admirably 
legends of the lends itself to poetic treatment. The^ legends of ube* 
Tarquins yarious attempts to restore the Tarqums is in itself 
an epic poem The intolerable tyranny of Tarqiunius 
Superbus, culminating i.. his son Sextus's outi^ge upon 
Lucre tia. had brought about a great popular revolt 
and the expulsion of the King The first attempt at 
his restoration was a plot made at Rome, in which 
the Consul Brutus's two sons wore implicated; and 
we have the pathetic picture of Brutus, in his love 
for his country, himself ordering the beheading of 
the traitors. The second attempt was made by the 
people of Tarqumii and Veil, and in the battle that 
ensued Brutus and Aruns, the King’s son, rode straight 
at each other with levelled spears, and both fell dead 
upon the field. The battle was a drawn one; but 
in the night, in obedience to a voice which said that 
the Romans were the victors, the Etruscans fled. 
Horaihii The third attempt forms the subject of Hoiatins^ when 
Lars Porsena, chief of the League of twelve Etruscan 
cities, advanced with his army so rapidly as to reach 
the Sublician Bridge before there was time to destroy 
it Then we have the defence of the bridge by 
Horatius Codes and his two friends, while the Romans 
were cutting it down behind them Upon this feat 
follow the stories of Mucius, who, arrested in his 
attempt to assassinate Porsena, thrust his righ^ hand 
into the flame, to show his indifference to the tortures 
with which he was threatened, and of Cloelia, who, 
given as a hostage to the King, boldly persuaded her 
fellow-hostages to swim across the Tiber and escape. 
It has tn bfl fonfptitipd however that there is little 
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truth in the Legend of Porsena. The evidence of 
Tacitus and of Pliny shows ^Jiat Porsena really con- 
quered Kome, which became for a time subject to the 
Etruscan yoke. 

The fourth and last attempt, made ten years iiftoT TheBatiUoft 
the expulsion of Tarquin, furnishes the materials 
iov-The Battle of the Lake RcgilhSy in which the forces of 
the thirty Latin cities, under Mamilius of Tusciilum, 
are arraye^^ against Kome The heroes on either 
side engage m single combat, and, in the Roman 
extremity, the gieat Twin Brethren turn the tide of 
victory in favour of the Romans Then the Latin 
cities made peace with liomo, and agreed to refuse 
shelter to the aged Tarquin. This ballad is supposed 
by the author to have been originally recited in public, 
at a grand procession of the Equestrian Order, in- 
stituted to commemorate the anniversary of the battle 

As Sextus’s outrage upon Lucretia was the immediate Virgmw, 
cause of the expulsion of the Tarquins, so a similar 
outrage perpetrated by Appius Claudius upon Vir- 
ginia brought about the downfall of the Decemvirs 
Enamoured of her beauty, he instigated one of his 
favourites to claim her as the daughter of a slave, and 
prunounced sentence in his client’s favour Informed 
of his violent proceedings, her father, the centurion L. 

Virginiiis, arnved from the Roman army, which was 
at that time engaged m a campaign with the Aequians 
Demanding to see his daughter, he snatched a knife 
and plunged it into her breast, as the only means of 
her debverance. Upon his return to the camp, both 
the army with which he was serving and another that 
was fighting against the Sabines, incensed at his story, 
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broke out into mutiny and immediately iharcbed tc 
Rome. Appius was seized, but destroyed himselt^ir 
prison ; his minion Marcus was put to death, and th^ 
Decemviral power abolished^ BC. 449. Some 77 years 
later, during a crisis >n the struggle bet'^een the 
Plebeians and the Patricians, the stojy is supposed tc 
have been made into a ballad, and recited to an eagei 
crowd in the Roman forum 

The Prophecy The Ptophecy of Capys IS in a less vigorous strain than 

ofcapyt Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, bent on the conquest 

of Southern Italy and Sicily, had landed at Tarentum 
with a force of 20,000 foot, 5,000 horse, and a squadron 
of 20 elephants, to aid the Tarentmes m their quarrel 
with Rome. After defeating the Romans at the battles 
of Heraclea and Asculum, he left Italy for Sicily, where 
he stayed for about two years and a half. Returning 
B.C. 276, he encountered the Romans under Manius 
Curius Dentatus, and was completely defeated at the 
Battle of Beneventum — a turning-point m the history 
of the world In this Lay the poet goes back to the 
time of Romulus, the founder of Rome, and his triumph 
over the usurper Amulius, and puts into the mouth 
of the seer Capys a prophecy of the future glories of 
Rome, from the Volscian Wars in B.C. 493 to vhe 
triumph over Pyrrhus — a period of about 220 years. 

Macaulay’s The subject-matter of these Lays was peculiarly 
ijtted to excite the sympathy and enthusiasm of so 

subject. ^ Liberal politician as Macaulay, himself an 

uncompromising opponent of tyranny in every shape. 
The expulsion of the Tarquins and the defeat of their 
successive attempts to reimpose their yoke upon the 
Roman commonwealth would powerfully appeal to his 
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poetival iD«tIncts which ever tanged themselves on the 
side of the freedom of the people against the encroach- 
ments of the kingly power. Among his other poems, 

The Battle of Nasehy^ the tnumphal chant of one of 
Cromwe^^’s officers, and The Battle of Ivry^ a song of the 
Huguenots, both written in 1824, are in the same strain. 

It remains to say a few words upon Macaulay’s poetic Their style; 
style. One of its chief merits is its absolute clearness ancfsimpir 
and simplicity. In these Lays we meet with no uri- 
meaning stopgap phrases — every epithet is significant 
and appropriate (cf. “ the vnlhwhte steer ” ; ‘‘ suTirbmned 
husbandmen ” ; “ every roa)tng gate ” ; “ dark-blue light ” , 

the glassy lake ” , “ the whirhng Po ” ; “ April's ivoiy 
moonlight”; “ the mound ” ; CaignsiS curled 

revellers ”) ; and, while there is no want of dignity, 
there is no laboured pomp of diction, nothing grand 
or stilted in the language, which throughout is modelled 
upon the style of the old ballad-poetry, modernised 
to fit the taste of his own day. 

At the same time the Lays are remarkable for their ( 2 ) vigour, 
vigour, to which their terseness of expression naturally 
contributes. What can be more spinted than the 
description of the advance of Porsena's forces m 
Ho7'atius—take especially stanza 21 of that Lay; or 
the fight round Valerius’s dead body in stanza 19 of 
The Battle of the Lake Begilluj ; or, again, the stirring 
account of the flight of Mamilius's charger in stanza 
29 of the same poem? 

Joined to this vigour of expression there is a vivid (s) nescripti 
descriptive power, the outcome of a fresh and lively ^'^**^* 
imagination. For picturesqueness ^f detail and dramatic 
force, few passages can equal that in stanzas 32-34 
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of The Battle of the laki Eegillus, which fgrtra}^ th< 
first appearance on the field of the great Twin Brethj^n 
Another graphic piece Is the rout of the Latin armj 
that forms the subject of stanza 36 of the same Lay 
The reader feels himself swept along with ^le “tid( 
of flight ” there so vividly described ; he can see th( 
trampled banner of proud Tusculumf and the fall o 
chief after chief, and seems at the close to hear the 
confused din of flight and pursuit, as 
‘‘Far away the battle 
Went roaring thiougli the pass ” 

Fine, too, is the picture in stanza 35 of Iloratius, oi 
the apparently resistless advance of the Tuscan army 
as, like a stately procession of sea- waves, it “rolh 
slowly towards the bridge’s head” — a passage with 
which may be compared stanza 21 of the same poem. 

(4) Images For many of his images and similes Macaulay con 
fessedly drew upon Homer , but their descriptive power 
and the appropriateness of their application are his 
own Such are the comparisons of the overthrow oi 
the “great Lord of Luna” to the fall of “a thunder 
smitten oak,” m stanza 46 of Haratms (cf the “mast 
snapped by the tempest” in Lake RegtUus, 1. 373); 
the bear simile in stanza 49 of the same poem ; that 
of the “famished eagle” and of the “fell speckled 
snake” in stanza 15 of Like RegtUus ; and that admir 
able comparison, in Homtius, stanza 56, of the river, 
dammed by the wreck of t^e bridge, to an unbroken 
horse ^‘when first he feels the rein” For striking 
images we may refer in addition to Horatius^ 11. 40, 41 : 
Where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her dwdem of towers ” , 
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Horafmy L ?7 : 

“Whore scowls the far famed hold’*; 

fjah BegilluSf 11. 25, 26 . 

“Wild Parthemua 
Tossing in waves of pme *’ ; 

Id, L 643 : 

“Ensigns dancing wild above”; 

and Id 11. 245, 246 : 

“ Under hia hoary eyebrows 
Still flashed fmth (juenchless rage.” 

it is worth noticing here, as a pait of Macaulay's (s) uso of 
skilful versification, the musical effect of which, 
common with Homer and Milton, he introduces and 
manipulates proper names in his poetry. This may 
be observed all through these Xays, but more especially 
perhaps in the opening stanzas of Horatnis, where the 
various cities are enumerated that contribute their 
quotas to the host of Porsena. 

On the other hand, our author has been charged (6) Detects 
with being declamatory rather than imaginative, and 
his verse has been described as rhetoric rather than 
poetry. His rhythm, while admittedly effective, has 
been depreciated as mechanical—the result more of 
art and elaboration than of natural poetic instinct ; 
and some critics have found in the Lays the same 
faults that mar the author's prose — “ commonplacencss 
of ide^-s and cheapness of sentiment and imagery.” 

While allowing that there is in these ballads a certain 
hard glitter, a deficiency of warmth of colouring and 
feeling, and some falling off in the pathetic parts, much 
of what ha. been said above will be a sufficient answer 
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to such criticisms. The aelight of generation) s of school- 
boys since their first publication in 1842, the Lays have 
revivified and popularised the old poetic legends of 
Italy for the ears of ’thousands of people; and in* 
Macaulay's hands the story of ancient Rome may trul} 
be said to have become 

“ A trumpet whence he blew 
Soul-animatmg strains,” 

other poems In addition to the Lays and the two poems mentioned 
on p. xxi, Macaulay has produced The Armada, a 
Fragment, written in 1832 ; The Battle of Moncontou^, a 
lament over a great Huguenot defeat; the pathetic 
Epitaph on a Jacohte ; and some fine verses composed 
after his defeat at Edinburgh at the General Election 
of 1847 



nuriAiiuj!>. 

There can be little doubt that among those parts of early 
Roman history which had a poetical origin was the legend 
of Horatius Codes We have several versions of the story, 
and these versions differ from each other in points of no 
small importance. Polybius, there is reason to believe, 5 
heard the tale recited over the remains of some Consul or 
Praetor descended from the old Horatian patricians ; for 
he introduces it as a specimen of the narratives with which 
the Romans were in the habit of embellishing their funeral 
oratory. It is remarkable that, according to him, Horatius 10 
defended the bridge alone, and perished in the waters. 
According to the chronicles which Livy and Dionysius 
followed, Horatius had two companions, swam safe to shore, 
and was loaded with honours and rewards. 

These discrepancies are easily explained. Our own litera- 16 
‘^’ure, i^'deed, will furnish an exact parallel to what may 
havj taken place at Rome It is highly probable that the 
memory of the war of Porsena was preserved by composi- 
tions much resembling the two ballads which stand first in 
the “ Relics of Ancient English Poetry.” In both those 20 
ballads the English, commanded by the Percy, fight with 
the Scots, commanded by the Douglas. In one of the 
ballads the Douglas is killed by a nameless English archer, 
and the Percy by a Scottish spearman in the other, the 
Perc^ slays the Douglas in single combat, and ^ is himself 25 
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made prisoner In the foftnei, Sir Hugh Mont§fmery is 
shot through the heart by a Northumbrian bowman : in the. 
latter, he is taken, and excha/iged for the Percy. Yet both 
the ballads relate to the same event, and that an event 
6 which probably took place within the memory of persons 
who were alive when both the ballads were made. One of 
the minstrels says : 

“Old men that knowen the grounde well yenoughe 
Call it the battell of Otter burn 
10 At Otterbum began this spume 

Upon a monnyn day. 

Ther was the dougghte Doglas slean: 

The Perse never went away ” 

The other poet sums up the event in the following lines : 
10 “Thys fraye bygan at Otterborne 

Bytwene the nyghte and the day 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 

And the Percy was lede away.” 

It is by no means unlikely that there were two old 
20 Boman lays about the defence of the bridge ; and that, 
while the story which Livy has transmitted to us was pre- 
ferred by the multitude, the other, which ascribed the 
whole glory to Horatms alone, may have been the favourite 
with the Horatian house 

25 The following ballad is supposed to have been made 
about a hundred and twenty years after the war which it 
celebrates, and ]ust before the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls. The author seems to have been an honest citizen, 
pr<^ud of the military glory of his country, sick of the dis- 
30 putes of factions, and much given to pining after good old 
times which had never really existed. The allusion, how- 
ever, to the partial manner in which the public lands were 
allotted, could proceed only from a plebeian ; and the 
allusion to the fraudulent sale of spoils marks the date of 
35 the poem, and shows that the poet shared in the general 
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di8contt.it with which the proceedings of Camillus, after 
the taking of Veil, were regarded 

The penultimate syllable ot the name Porsena has been 
shortened in spite of the authority of Niebuhr, who pro- 
nounces, without assigning any ground for his opinion, 5 
that Martial was guilty of a decided blunder in the line, 

*‘Hano speotare manum Porsena non potuit 

It is not easy to understand how any modern scholar, 
whatever his attainments may be, — and those of Niebuhr 
were undoubtedly immense, — can venture to pronounce 10 
that Martial did not know the quantity of a word which he 
must have uttered and heard uttered a hundred times 
before he left school Niebuhr seems also to have for- 
gotten that Martial has fellow-culprits to keep him in 
countenance Horace has committed the same decided 16 
blunder ; for he gives us, as a pure iambic line, 

‘*Minaci8 aut Etnisoa Porsense manus ” 

Silius Italicus has repeatedly offended in the same way, as 
when he says, 

“Cernitur effugiens ardentem Porsena dextram ” 20 

and again, 

‘‘Clusinum vulgus, cum, Porsena magne, jubebas ” 

A modern writer may be content to err in such company. 

Niebuhr’s supposition, that each of the three defenders 
of ♦he bridge was the representative of one of the three 25 
patrician tribes, is both ingenious and probable, and has 
been adopted in the following poem. 
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A LAY MADE ABOUT THE YEAR OF THE CITY CCCLX. (b.C. 394). 


Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 

By the Nine Gods he swore it, 5 

And nan^d a trysting day, 

And bade his messengers ride forth, 

East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array 


II. 

East and west and south and north iO 

The messengers ride fast, 

And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet’s blast. 

Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 15 

When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 

HI. 

The horsemen and the footmen 
A.'e pouring in amain 
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Trora many a stately market-place; 20 

From many a fruitful plain ; 

From many a lonely hamlet, 

Which, hid by beech and pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine ; 25 

IV 

From lordly Volaterrse, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 

Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old ; 

From seagirt Populonia, 30 

Whose sentinels descry 

Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky ; 

V. 

From the proud mart of Pisse, 

Queen of the western waves, 35 

Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 

From where sweet Clams wanders 
Through com and vines and flowers ; 

From where Cortona lifts to heaven 40 

Her diadem of towers. 

VI 

Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Anser’s rill ; 

Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill ; 45 

Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear; 

Pest of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 
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VII. 

Bufc now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill ; 

No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Cimmian h^U ; 

Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 55 

Unharmed the water fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere 

VIII 

The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap, 

This year, young boys m Umbro 60 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep; 

And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 66 

ix 

There be thirty chosen prophets, 

The wisest of the land, 

Who alway by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand : 

Evening and morn the Thirty 70 

Have turned the verses o’er, 

Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 


And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given : 76 

*‘Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena; 

Go forth, beloved of Heaven; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome; 
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hang round NursciL’s altars 
The golden shields of Rome/* 

XI 

And now hath eve'^y city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 

The foot are fourscore thousand, 

The horse are thousands ten . 

Before the gates of Sutnum 
Is met the great array 

A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 

XII 

For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye, 

And many a banished Roman, 

And many a stout ally , 

And with a mighty following 
To join the muster came 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name, 

xm. 

But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright • 

From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 

A mile around the cHy, 

The throng stopped up the ways ; 

A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and daya 

XIV. 

For aged folks on crutches, 

And women great with child, 
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And mothers sobbrg over babes 
Tliat clung to them and smiled. 

And sick men borne in litters 110 

High on the necks of slaves, 

And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves, 


XV. 

And dioves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 115 

And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 

And endless herds of kine, 

And endless trains of waggons 
That creaked beneath the weight 
Of coni-sacks and of household goods, 120 

Choked every roaiing gate. 

XVI. 

Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 

Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red ill the midnight sky. 125 

The Fatheis of the City, 

They sat all night and day, 

For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 

XVII. 

To eastward and to westward 130 

Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 

Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustiimerium stands, 

Verbenna down to Ostia 

Hath wasted all the plain ; 135 

Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 

And the stout guards are slain. 
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XVIII. 

I wis, in all the Senate, 

There was no heart sc bold, 

But sore it ached and fast it beat, 140 

When that ill ne\vs was told. 

J^brthwibh up rose the Consul, 

Up rosr the Fathers all ; 

In haste they girded up their gowns 

And hied them to the wall. 145 

XIX. 

They held a council standing 
Before the River-Gate ; 

Short time was there, ye well may guess. 

For musing or debate 

Out spake the Consul roundly : 150 

“The bridge must straight go down 

For, since Janiculum is lost. 

Nought else can save the town ” 

XX 

Just then a scout came flying, 

All wild with haste and fear ; 166 

“ To arms ! to arms ’ Sir Consul : 

Lars Porsena is here” 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 160 

Rise fast along the sky. 

XXI 

And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come ; 

And louder still and still more loud. 

From underneath that rolling cloud, 165 

Is heard the trumpet^s war-note proud, 

Tlie trampling, and the hum. 
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And plainly and more* plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 

Far to left and far *0 right, 170 

In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 

The long array of helmets bright, 

The long array of spears 

XXII 

And plainly and moie plainly. 

Above that glimmering line, 175 

Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine , 

But the banner of proud Clusiun 
Was highest of them all, 

The terror of the Umbrian, 180 

The terror of the Gaul 

XXIII 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the buighers know, 

By port and vest, by horse and crest, 

Each warlike Lucumo 185 

There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 

And Astur of the fourfold shield, 

Girt with the brand none else may wield, 

Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 190 

And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene 

XXIV 

Fast by the royal standard, 

O’erlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 196 

Sat in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius 
Prince of the Latian name; 
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And hy the left false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame. 200 

xx\. 

But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A ye’l that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 205 

But spat towards him and hissed, 

No child but screamed out curses. 

And shook its little fist 

XXVI 

But the Consul’s brow was sad. 

And the Consul’s speech was low, 210 

And darkly looked he at the wall, 

And darkly at the foe 

“Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 

And if they once may win the bridge, 215 
What hope to save the town?” 

XXVII 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate . 

“To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late 220 

And how can raa.. die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his Gods, 

XXVIII. 

“And for the tender mother 225 

Who dandled him to rest, 
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And for the %/ife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 

And for the ho’y maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 230 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 

XXIX 

“Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 

I, with two more to help me, 235 

Will hold the foe in play 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand, 

And kee^ the bridge with me?” 240 

XXX. 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he . 

“Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee.” 

And out spake strong Herminius ; 245 

Of Titian blood was he 

“I will abide on thy left side. 

And keep the bndge with thee.” 

XXXI. 

“Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

“As thou sayest, so let it be.” 250 

And straight against that great array 
Forth went Hie dauntless Three. 

For Romans m Rome’s quarrels 
Spared neither land nor gold. 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 


255 
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XXXII. 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor mar loved the great : 260 

Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold . 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

XXXIII. 

Now Roman is to Roman 265 

More hateful than a foe, 

And the Tribunes beard the high, 

And the Fathers grind the low 
As we wax hot in faction. 

In battle we wax cold . 270 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 

XXXIV. 

Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs. 

The Consul was the foremost man 275 

To take in hand an axe • 

And Fathers mixed with Commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow. 

And smote upon the planks above. 

And loosed the props below. 280 

XXXV. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Right glorious to behold, 

Came flashing back the noonday lights 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 


286 
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Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 

As that great host, /ith measured tread. 

And spears advanced, and ensigns spread 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 290 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 

XXXVI 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes. 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose 295 

And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep array 

To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 

And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way; 300 

XXXVII. 

Aunus from green Tifernum 
Lord of the Hill of Vines , 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines , 

And Picus, long to Clusium 305 

Vassal in peace and war. 

Who led to fight his Umbrian poweis 
From that grey crag where, girt with towers, 

The fortress of Nequinuin lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 310 

XXXVIII. 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath : 

Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth : 

At Picus brave Horatius 315 

Parted one fiery thrust; 
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Anu the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 

XXXIJ^. 

Then Ocniis of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman Three ; 320 

And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea; 

And Aruns of Volsiniiim, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 

The great wild boar that had his den 326 

Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 

And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 

Along Albinia’s shore 


XL. 

Herminius smote down Aruns ; 

Lartius laid Ocnus low 330 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow 
“Lie there,” he cried, “fell pirate! 

No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 335 

The track of thy destroying bark 
No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 
T. woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.” 

XLI. 

But now no sound of laughter 340 

Was heard among the foes, 

A wild and wrathfid clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

Ard for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way 


345 
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XLII. 

But hark! the cry is Astur: 

And lo ! the ranks divide ; 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his st tely stride 

Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 

And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 

XLIII 

He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye 

Quoth he, “The she- wolfs litter 360 

Stands savagely at bay : 

But will ye dare to follow, 

If Astur clears the way?” 

XLIV. 

Then, whirling up his broadsword 
With both hands to the height, 366 

He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 

With shield and blade Horatius 
Right deftly turned the blow. 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 370 

It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh; 

The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 

XLV. 

He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds 
Ppraug right at Astur’s face; 


350 


355 


376 
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Tlirough teeth, and skull, and helmet 
So fierce a thrust he sped. 

The good sword stood a hand -breadth out 380 
Behind the Tuscan's head 

XL VI 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Alveriiiis 

A thunder-smitten oak 385 

Frr o’er the crashing forest 
The giant ai ms lie spread ; 

And the pale augurs, muttering low, 

Gaze on the blasted head. 

XLVII. 

On Astur’s throat Horatius 390 

Right firmly pressed his heel, 

And thrice and four times tugged amain, 

Ere he wrenched out the steel 
“ And see,” he cried, “ the welcome, 

Fair guests, that waits }ou heiel 396 

What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer?” 

XLVIII 

But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 

Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread 400 

Along that glittering van 
There lacked not men of prowess, 

Nor men of lordly race, 

For all Etruria's noblest 

Were round the fatal place. 406 

XLIX. 

But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
P 
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On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless Three : 

And, from the ghastly entrance 410 

Where those bold Romans stood, 

All shrank, like boys /ho unaware. 

Ranging the woods to start a hare, 

Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 416 

Lies amidst bones and blood. 

L 

Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack. 

But those behind cried “Forward 
And those before cried “Back 420 

And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array , 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel; 

And the victorious trumpet- peal 425 

Dies fitfully away. 

LI. 

Yet one man for one moment 
Stood out before the crowd ; 

Well known was he to all the Three, 

And they gave him gieetmg loud, 430 

“Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ^ 

Now welcome to thy home^ 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away? 

Here lies the road to Rome.” 

LII. 

Thrice looked he at the city; 486 

Thrice looked he at the dead; 

And thrice came on in fury, 

And thrice turned back in dre 
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x^nd, white with fear and hatred, 

Scowled at the narrow way, 440 

Where, wallowing in pool of blood, 

The bravest Tuscans lay. 

LiII. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 445 

Above the boiling tide. 

“ CV me back, come back, Horatius ! ” 

Loud cried the Fathers all 
“ Back, Lartms ! back, Herminius * 

Back, eie the rum fall!” 460 

LIV. 

Back darted Spurius Lartms ; 

Herminius darted back : 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 456 

And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone. 

They would have crossed once more. 

LV 

But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 460 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream. 

And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 466 

Was splaslied the yellow foam. 

Lvr. 

And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 
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The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, ai d bounded, 

Itejoicing to be free, 

And whirling down, in fieice career, 

Battlement, and plank, and pier, 

Bushed headlong to the sea. 

LVlI 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes befoie, 

And the broad flood behind. 

** Down with him*” cried false Sextus, 480 

With a smile on his pale face. 

^ Now yield thee,” cried Lais Porsena, 

Now yield thee to our grace.” 

LVIII. 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven lanks to see; 

Nought spake he to Lais Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome 

LIX. 

“Oh, Tiber* father Tiber 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 

Take thou in charge this day ! ” 495 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side. 

And with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 


485 


490 
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No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from eit^ er bank ; 

But friends and foes i i dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and >trainiiig eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

LXI 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armour. 

And spent with changing blows : 

And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose 

LXIl 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case. 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place * 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within. 

And our good father Tiber 
Bore bravely up h.a chin.^ 

‘Our ladye bare upp her chinne ” 

BaX^'vd of ChUde Waters. 

‘Never heavier man and horse 

Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force; 

# * * * ♦ 

Tet, through good heart and our Lady’s grace, 

At Lngth he gained the landing place.” 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. I. 
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LXIII 

“Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus; 

“Will not the villain di >wn? 

But for this stay, ere lose of day 
We should have sacked the town !” 

“Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 630 
“And bring him safe to shore; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 

LXIV 

And now he feels the bottom; 

Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the Eiver-Gate, 640 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

LXV. 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from mom till night; 646 

And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

LXVL 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 

Horatius in his harness. 

Halting upon one knee : 


660 
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A-id underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold, 666 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days o old. 

LXVII. 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 660 

To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old 666 

LXVII I. 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

When round the lonely cottage 670 

Roars loud the tempest’s din. 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 

LXIX. 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 675 

When the chestnut’s glow in the embers, 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 680 

And the lads are shaping bows ; 
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LXX. 

When the goodman m^^iids his armour, 
And trims his helnit /s plume ; 

When the goodwife’s f luttle merrily 
Goes flashing througii the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still 13 the story told, 

How well Horatiiis kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


686 



THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 

The following poem is supposed to have been produced 
about ninety years after the lay of Horatius Some persons 
mentioned in the lay of Horatius make their appearance 
again, and some appellations and epithets used in the lay of 
Horatius have been purposely repeated , for, in an age of 6 
ballad poetry, it scarcely ever fails to happen, that certain 
phrases come to be appropriated to certain men and things, 
and are regularly applied to those men and things by eveiy 
minstrel Thus we find, both in the Homeric poems and 
in Hesiod, /St?; 'H/?aAX? 7 e/?;, veptKXOTos ^A/u^tyuT^etj, dtdKTOpos 10 
^ Apy€i<p6vTrfSf iTrrdrvXos 0?J/3?;, 'E\^i'?;s rivKdfMoio Thus, too, 
in our own national songs, Douglas is almost always the 
doughty Douglas ; England is merry England ; all the gold 
18 red , and all the ladies are gay. 

The principal distinction between the lay of Horatius 15 
a*"d the lay of the Lake Regillus is, that the former is meant 
to bv, purely Roman, while the latter, though national in 
its general spirit, has a slight tincture of Greek learning 
and of Greek superstition The story of the Tarquins, as it 
has ^ome down to us, appears to have been compiled from 20 
the works of several popular poets ; and one, at least, of 
those poets appears to have visited the Greek colonies in 
Italy, if not Greece itself, and to have had some acquaint* 
ance with the works of Homer and Herodotus Many of 
the most striking adventures of the house of Tarquin, 25 
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before Lucretia makes her appearance, have^ a Greek 
character. The Tarquins themselves are represented as 
Corinthian nobles of the i^reat house of the Bacchiadae, 
driven from their country ^ y the tyranny of that Cypselus, 
5 the tale of whose strange escape Herodotus has ''elated 
with incomparable simplicity and liveliness. Livy and 
Dionysius tell us that, when Tarquin the Proud was asked 
what was the best mode of governing a conquered city, 
he replied only by beating down with his staff all the tallest 
10 poppies in his garden. This is exactly what Herodotus, in 
the passage to which reference has already been made, 
relates of the counsel given to Periander, the son of 
Cypselus. The stratagem by which the town of Gabii is 
brought under the power of the Tarquins is, again, ob- 
16 viously copied from Herodotus The embassy of the young 
Tarquins to the oracle at Delphi is just such a story as 
would be told by a poet whose head was full of the Greek 
mythology ; and the ambiguous answer returned by Apollo 
is in the exact style of the prophecies which, according 
20 to Herodotus, lured Croesus to destruction. Then the 
character of the narrative changes. From the first mention 
of Lucretia to the retreat of Porsena nothing seems to be 
borrowed from foreign sources. The villainy of Sextus, 
the suicide of his victim, the revolution, the death of the 
25 sons of Brutus, the defence of the bridge, Mucins burning 
his hand, Cloelia swimming through Tiber, seem to be all 
strictly Roman. But when we have done with th. Tuscun 
war, and enter upon the war with the Latiiies, we are again 
struck by the Greek air of che story The Battle of the 
30 Jake Regillus is in all respects a Homeric battle, except 
that the combatants ride astrid? on their horses, instead of 
driving chariots. The mass of fighting men is hardly men- 
tioned. The leaders single each other out, and engage hand 
to hand. The great object of the warriors on both sides is, 
36 as in the Iliad, to obtain possession of the spoils a id bodies 
of the slfjn ; and several circumstances are related which 
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forcibly remind us of the great slaughter round the corpses 
of Larpedon and Patroclus. 

But there is one circumstanr ‘ which deserves especial 
notice. Both the war of Troy ai I the war of Regillus were 
caused ’ y the licentious passions f young princes, who were 5 
therefore peculiarly bound not to be sparing of their own 
persons in the day of battle. Now the conduct of Sextus 
at Regillus, as described by Livy, so exactly resembles that 
of Pans, as described at the beginning of the third book of 
the Iliad, that it is difficult to believe the resemblance 10 
accidental. Pans appears before the Trojan ranks, defying 
the bravest Greek to encounter him 

Tpcja-lv jikv Tpofidxt'^^v *A\4^avdpos 

.... ’Ap7etW TrpoKa\li^€TO irdvraf dpLaroviy 

dvrLpiop fiax^<ra<T6ai ip aip^ drjiorrjn. 15 

Livy introduces Sextus in a similar manner : “ Ferocem 
juvenem Tarquinium, ostentantem se in prima exsulum 
acie.’' Menelaus rushes to meet Paris A Roman noble, 
eager for vengeance, spurs his horse towards Sextus. Both 
the guilty princes are instantly terror stricken . 20 

Tbp 3 ’ odp ip6Ti<r€P ^AKi^audpos Seoeidijs 
ip TrpoiMdxoiiTi (papipTaj KarewXTfjyr] <f>l\op fprop* 
h.yp 5’ irdpiap eli (Opos ixd^ero Kyp^ dXeeiptap, 

“ Tarquinius,” says Livy, “ retro in agmen suoruin infenso 
cessit hobfci.” If this be a fortuitous coincidence, it is one 26 
of the most extraordinary in literature 

In the iollowing poem, therefore, images and incidents 
have been borrowed, not merely without scruple, but or 
principle, from the incompcLrable battle-pieces of Homer. 

The popular belief at l^me, frojn an early period, seems 30 
to have been that the event of the great day of Regillus 
was decided by supernatural agency. Castor and Pollux, 
rb was said, had fought, armed and mounted, at the head of 
the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwards 
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carried the news of the victory with iiicredilAe speed to 
the city. The well in the Forum at which they had 
alighted was pointed out Near the well rose their ancien* 
temple A great festival vas kept to their honour on the 
6 Ides of Quill tills, suppost 1 to be the anniversaiy of the 
battle ; and on that day sumptuous sacrifices were offered 
to them at the public charge One spo*' on the margin of 
Lake Regilliis was regarded during many ages with super- 
stitious awe A mark, resembling m shape a horse’s hoof, 
10 was discernible in the volcanic rock , and this mark was 
believed to have been made by one of the celestial chargers. 

How the legend originated cannot now be ascertained : 
but we may easily imagine several ways in which it might 
have originated ; nor is it at all necessary to suppose, with 
15 Julius Frontmus, that two young men were dressed up by 
the Dictator to personate the sons of Leda It is probable 
that Livy is correct when he says that the Roman general, 
in the hour of peril, vowed a temple to Castor If so, 
nothing could be more natural than that the multitude 
20 should ascribe the victory to the favour of the Twin Gods. 
When such was the prevailing sentiment, any man who 
chose to declaie that, in the midst of the confusion and 
slaughter, he had seen two godlike forms on white horses 
scattering the Latines, would find ready credence. We 
25 know, indeed, that, in modern times, a very similar story 
actually found credence among a people much more 
civilized than the Romans of the fifth century befv^re 
Christ. A chaplain of Cortes, writing about thirty years 
after the conquest of Mexico, in an age of printing presses, 
30 libraries, universities, scholars, logicians, jurists, and states- 
men, had the face to assert tha<-, in one engagement against 
the Indians, Saint James had appeared on a grey horse at 
the head of the Castilian adventurers. Many of those 
adventurers were living when this he was printed. One of 
36 them, honest Bernal Diaz, wrote an account of tl.e expedi- 
tion, He had the evidence of his own senses against the 
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Is;; 

legena ; bu' he seems to have distrusted even the evidence 
of h's own senses. He says that he was m the battle, and 
^hat he saw a grey horse with a man ou his back, but that 
the man was, to his thinking, F incesco de Morla, and not 
the ev#»r-blessed apostle Saint James “Nevertlieless,” 5 
Bernal adds, “ it may be tliat the person on the grey horse 
was the glorious apostle Saint James, and that I, sinner 
that I am, was unworthy to see him.” The Eomans of the 
age of Cincinnatus were probably quite as credulous as the 
Spanish subjects of Charles the Fifth It is therefore con- 10 
ceivable thaL the appearance of Castor and Pollux may have 
become an article of faith before the generation which had 
fought at Regillus had passed away Nor could anything 
be more natural than that the poets of the next age should 
embellish this story, and make the celestial horsemen bear 16 
the tidings of victory to Rome. 

Many years after the temple of the Twin Gods had been 
built in the Forum, an important addition was made to the 
ceremonial by which the state annually testified its grati- 
tude for their protection. Quintus Fabius and Publius 20 
Deems were elected Censors at a momentous crisis. It 
had become absolutely necessary that the classification of 
the citizens should be revised On that classification de- 
pended the distribution of political power Party-spiiit 
ran high ; and the republic seemed to be in danger of 26 
falling under the dominion either of a narrow oligarchy or 
of ^n ignorant and head- strong rabble Under such cir- 
cumstances, the most illustrious patrician and the most 
illustrious plebeian of the ag^ were entrusted with the 
office of arbitrating between the angry factions ; and they 30 
perfoiiued their arduous task to the satisfaction of all 
honest and reasonable men. 

One of their reforms was a remodelling of the equestrian 
order; and, having effected this reform, they determined 
to give to *heir work a sanction derived from religion. In 36 
the chivalrous societies of modem times, societies which 
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have much more than may at first sight appe — in common 
with the equestrian order of Rome, it has been usual t'' in- 
voke the special protection of some Saint, and to observe 
his day with peculiar sole unity. Thus the Companions of 
6 the Garter wear the imag- of Saint George depending from 
their collars, and meet, on great occasions, in Saint George’s 
Chapel Thus, when Lewis the Fourteenth instituted a new 
order of chivalry for the rewarding of military merit, he 
commended it to the favour of his own glorified ancestor 
10 and patron, and decreed that all the members of the frater- 
nity should meet at the royal palace on the fi^ast of Saint 
Lewis, should attend the king to chapel, should hear mass, 
and should subsequently hold then great annual assembly. 
There is a considerable resemblance between this rule of the 
15 order of Saint Lewis anti tlie rule which Fabius and Deems 
made respecting the Roman knights. It was ordained that 
a grand muster and inspection of the equestrian body should 
be part of the ceremonial performed, on the anniversary of 
the battle of Regillus, in honour of Castor and Pollux, the 
20 two equestrian Gods. All the knights, clad m purple and 
crowned with olive, were to meet at a temple of Mars in the 
suburbs. Thence they were to ride in state to the Forum, 
where the temple of the Twins stood. This pageant was, 
during several centuries, considered as one of the most 
25 splendid sights of Rome In the time of Dionysius the 
cavalcade sometimes consisted of five thousand hoi semen, all 
persons of fair repute and easy fortune 

There can be no doubt that the Censors who in£*^ituted 
this august ceremony acted m concert with the Pontiffs to 
30 whom, by the Constitution of Rome, the superintendence of 
che public worship belonged ; and it is probable that those 
high religious functionaries were, as usual, fortunate enough 
to find in their books or traditions some warrant for the 
innovation. 

36 The following poem is supposed to have been made for 
this great occasion. Songs, we know, were chanted at the 
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religious festivals of Rome from an early period ; indeed 
from so early a period, that some of the sacred verses were 
popularly ascribed to Niima, and were utterly unintelligible 
in the age of Augustus In th Second Punic War a gieat 
feast was held in honour of Jv lO, and a song was sung in 5 
her praise. This song was extant when Livy wrote ; and, 
though exceedinorly rugged and uncouth, seemed to him 
not wholly destitute of merit. A song, as we learn from 
Horace, was part of the established ritual at the great 
Secular Jubilee, It is therefore likely that the Censors 10 
and Pontihs, when they had resolved to add a grand pro- 
cession of knights to the other solemnities annually per- 
formed on the Ides of Quintihs, would call in the aid of a 
poet Such a poet would naturally take for his subject the 
battle of Regillus, the appearance of the Twin Gods, and 15 
the institution of their festival. He would find abundant 
materials in the ballads of his predecessors ; and he would 
make free use of the scanty stock of Greek learning which 
he had himself acquired. He would probably introduce 
some wise and holy Pontiff enjoining the magnificent cere- 20 
monial, which, after a long interval, had at length been 
adopted If the poem succeeded, many persons would 
commit it to memory. Parts of it would be sung to the 
pipe at banquets It would be peculiarly interesting to 
the great Posthumian House, which numbered among its 25 
many images that of the Dictator Aulus, the hero of Regillus. 
T'^e orator who, in the following generation, pronounced the 
funei.*! panegyric over the remains of Lucius Posthumius 
Megellus, thrice Consul, would borrow largely from the lay ; 
and thus some passages, much disfigured, would probably^ 30 
find Jieir way into the chronicles which were afterwards in 
the hands of Dionysius and Livy 
Antiquaries diflfer widely as to the situation of the field of 
battle. The opinion of those who suppose that the armies 
met near Oomufelle, between Frascati and the Monte Porzio, 36 
is at least plausible, and has been followed in the poemt 
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As to the details of the battle, it has not oetn thought 
desirable to adhere minutely to the accounts which h''ve 
come down to us Those accounts, indeed, differ widely 
from each other, and, m 11 probability, differ as widely 
5 from the ancient poem fr m which they were orif^’mally 
derived 

It IS unnecessary to point out the obvious imitations 
of the Iliad, which have been purposely introduced. 



THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE BEGILLUS. 

LAY SUNG AT THE FEAST OF CASTOR AND POLLUX, ON 
THE IDES OF QUINTILIS, IN THE YEAR OP THE CITY 
CCCCLI. (b C. 303 ). 

I. 

Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note ! 

Ho, he tors, clear the way • 

The Knights will ride, in all their pride, 

Along the streets to-day 

To-day the doors and windows 5 

Are hung with garlands all, 

From Castor in the Forum, 

To Mars without the wall. 

Each Knight is robed in purple, 

With olive each is crowned ; 10 

A gallant war-horse under each 
Paws haughtily the ground. 

While flows the Yello\/ River, 

While stands the Sacred Hill, 

The proud Ides of Ouintilis 15 

Shall have such honour still. 

Gay are the Martian Kalends : 

December's Nones are gay: 

Bi’t the proud Ides, when the squadron rides. 

Shall be Rome’s whitest day. 

o 


20 
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II. 

Unto the great Twin Brethren 
We keep this solen n feast. 

Swift, swift, the Gre t Twin Brethren 
Came spurring from the east 
They came o’er wild Parthenius 25 

Tossing in waves of pine. 

O’er Cirrha’s dome, o’er Adria’s foam, 

O’er purple Apennine, 

From where with flutes and dances 
Their ancient mansion rings, 30 

In lordly Lacedaemon, 

The City of two kings. 

To where, by Lake Begillus, 

Under the Porcian height. 

All in the lands of Tusculum, 35 

Was fought the glorious fight. 

III. 

Now on the place of slaughter 
Are cots and sheepfolds seen 
And rows of vines, and fields of wheat. 

And apple-orchards green ; 40 

The swine crush the big acorns 
That fall from Corne’s oaks 
Upon the turf by the Fair Fount 
The reaper’s pottage smokes 
The fisher baits his angle ; 45 

The hunter twangs his bow ; 

Little they think on tho'^e strong limbs 
That moulder deep below. 

Little they think how sternly 
That day the trumpets pealed ; 60 

How in the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and war-horse reeled ; 
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How wolves came with fierce gallop, 

And crows on eager wings, 

To tear the fiesh o'* captains, 56 

And peck the e} ^s of kings ; 

How thick the dea > lay scattered 
Under the Porcian height ; 

How through the gates of Tusculum 
Raved the wild stream of fiight ; 60 

And how the Lake Regillus 
Bubbled with crimson foam, 

What time the Thirty Cities 
Came forth to war with Rome. 


IV. 

But, Roman, when thou standest 65 

Upon that holy ground, 

Look thou with heed on the dark rock 
That girds the dark lake round. 

So shalt thou see a hoof -mark 
Stamped deep into the flint : 70 

It was no hoof of mortal steed 
That made so strange a dint : 

There to the Great Twin Brethren 
Vow thou thy vows, and pray 
That they, in tempest and in fight, 76 

Will keep thy head alway. 

V. 

Since last the Great Twin Brethren 
Of mortal eyes were seen, 

Have years gone by an hundred 
And fourscore and thirteen. 80 

That summer a Yirginius 
Was Consul first in place ; 

The second was stout Aulus, 

Of the Posthumian race. 
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The Herald of the Latines 86 

From Gabii came m state : 

The Herald of the L? tines 
Passed through Roi ‘e’s Eastern Gate : 

The Herald of the Li *)ine8 
Did in our Forum stand ; 90 

And there he did his office, 

A sceptre in his hand 

VI. 

“Hear, Senators and people 
Of the good town of Rome, 

The Thirty Cities charge you 95 

To bring the Tarquins home : 

And if ye still be stubborn, 

To work the Tarquins wrong. 

The Thirty Cities warn you. 

Look that your walls be strong.'* 100 

VII. 

Then spake the Consul Aulus, 

He spake a bitter jest . 

“Once the jay sent a message 
Unto the eagle’s- nest : — 

Now yield thou up thine eyrie 106 

Unto the carrion-kite. 

Or come forth valiantly, and face 
The jays in deadly 6ght — 

Forth looked in wrath the eagle ; 

And carrion -kite and jay, 110 

Soon as they saw his beak and claw, 

Fled screaming far away.” 

VIII. 

The Herald of the Latines 
Hath hied him back in state ; 
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The Fathers of the City 116 

Are met in high debate 
Then spake the < Ider Consul, 

An ancient ms i and wise • 

‘Now hearken, Cv.nscript Fathers, 

To that which I advise 120 

In seasons of great peril 
Tis good that one bear away ; 

Then choose we a Dictator, 

Whom all men shall obey 
Camerium knows how deeply 126 

The sword of Aulus bites, 

And all our city calls him 
The man of seventy fights. 

Then let him be Dictator 

For SIX months and no more, 130 

And have a Master of the Knights, 

And axes twenty-four.” 


IX. 

So Aulus was Dictator, 

The man of seventy fights ; • 

He made -^Ebutius Elva 136 

His Master of the Knights, 

On the third morn thereafter. 

At dawning of the day. 

Did Aulus and -^butius 
Set forth with their array. 140 

Sempronius Atiatmus 
Was left in charge at home 
With boys, end with grey-headed men. 

To keep the walls of Rome. 

Hard by the Lake Regillus 146 

Our camp was pitched at night : 

Eastward a mile the Latines lay, 

Under the Porcian height. 
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Far over hill and valley 

Their mighty host was spread ; 150 

And with their thou''and watch-fires 
The midnight sky vas red 

X 

Up rose the golden morning 
Over the Porcian height, 

The proud Ides of Quiutilis 16R 

Marked evermore with white. 

Not without secret trouble 
Our bravest saw the foes ; 

For girt by threescore thousand spears, 

The thirty standards rose. 160 

From every warlike city 
That boasts the Latian name, 

Foredoomed to dogs and vultures, 

That gallant army came ; 

From Setia’s purple vineyards, 166 

From Norba’s ancient wall. 

From the white streets of Tusculum, 

The proudest town of all ; 

From where the Witch’s Fortress 
O’erhangs the dark-blue seas ; 170 

From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Ancia’s trees— 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 175 

And shall himself be slam ; 

From the drear banks of Ufens, 

Where flights of riiarsh-fowl play, 

And buffaloes he wallowing 
Through the hot summer’s day ; 18Q 

From the gigantic watch-towers, 

No work of earthly men. 
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Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
The never-ending fen ; 

From the Laurentian jungle, 186 

The wild hog’s r ^edy home ; 

From the green st eps whence Anio leaps 
In floods of snow-white foam. 


Aricia, Cora, Norba, 

Veil tree, with the might 190 

Of Setia and of Tusciiliim, 

Were marshalled on the right ; 

The leader was Mamiliiis, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 

Upon his head a helmet 196 

Of red gold shone like flame : 

High on a gallant charger 
Of dark-grey hue he rode : 

Over his gilded armour 
A vest of purple flowed, 200 

Woven m the land of sunrise 
By Syria’s dark-browed daughters, 

And by the sails of Carthage brought 
Far o’er the southern waters. 


Lavmium and Laurentum, 206 

Had on the left their post. 

With all the barners of the marsh. 

And banners of the coast.. 

Their leader was false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame : 210 

With restless pace and haggard face 
To his last field he came 
Men sa^d he sawtstrange visions 
Which none beside might see, 
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And that strange sounds were in his ears 215 
Which none might hear but he. 

A woman fair and stately, 

But pale as are the dead, 

Oft through the watc .es of the night. 

Sat spinning by his bed 220 

And as she plied the distaff, 

In a sweet voice and low. 

She sang of great old houses. 

And fights fought long ago. 

So spun she, and so sang she, 225 

Until the east was grey. 

Then pointed to her bleeding breast, 

And shrieked, and fled away. 

XIIL 

But in the centre thickest 
Were ranged the shields of foes, 230 

And from the centre loudest 
The cry of battle rose 
There Tiber marched and Pedum 
Beneath proud Tarqum’s rule 
And Ferentiiium of the rock, 235 

And Gabii of the pool 
There rode the Yolscian succours: 

There, in a dark stem ring. 

The Koman exiles gathered close 
Around the ancient king 240 

Though white as Mount Soracte, 

When winter nights are long. 

His beard flowed down o’er mail and belt 
His heart and hand were strong . 

Under his hoary eyebrows 245 

Still flashed forth quenchless rage, 

And, if the lance shook in his gripe, 

Twas more ‘With hate than age. 
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Close at his side was Titus 
On an Apulian steed, 260 

Titus, the youngest Tarquiii, 

Too good for sucl , a breed. 

XIV. 

Now on each side the leaders 
Give signal for the charge ; 

And on each side the footmen 266 

Strode on with lance and targe; 

And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore ; 

And front to front the armies 

Met with a mighty roar 260 

And under that great battle 
The earth with blood was red ; 

And, like the Pomptine fog at morn, 

The dust hung overhead ; 

And louder still and louder 266 

Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war-horns, 

The clang of sword and shield. 

The rush of squadrons sweeping 

Like whirlwinds o’er the plain, 270 

The shouting of the slayers, 

And screeching of the slain. 

XV. 

False Sextus rode out foremost ; 

His look was high and bold ; 

His corslet was of bison’s hide, 275 

Plated with steel and gold. 

As glares the famished eagle 
From the Digentian rock 
On a.choxce lamb that bounds alone 
Before Bandusia’s flock, 


280 
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Herminius glared on Sextus, 

And came with eagle speed, 

Herminius on black Auster, 

Brave champion oi« brave steed ; 

In his right hand the broadsword 286 

That kept the bridge so well, 

And on his helm the crown he wen 
When proud Fideme fell. 

Woe to the maid whose lover 
Shall cross his path to-day ’ 290 

False Sextus saw, and trembled. 

And turned, and fled away. 

As turns, as flies, the woodman 
In the Calabrian brake. 

When through the reeds gleams the round eye 295 
Of that fell speckled snake ; 

So turned, so fled, false Sextus, 

And hid him in the rear. 

Behind the dark Lavmian lanks. 

Bristling with crest and spear. 300 

xvr. 

But far to north ASbutius, 

The Master of the Knights, 

Gave Tubero of Norba 
To feed the Porcian kites 

Next under those red hoise-hoofs Cn/5 

Flaccus of Setia lay ; 

Better had he been pinning 
Among his elms that day 
Mamilius saw the slaugb^^er. 

And tossed his golden crest, 310 

And towards the Master of the Knights 
Through the thick battle pressed. 

ASbutius smote Mamilius 
So fiercely on the shield. 
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That the great lord of Tusculum 316 

Well nigh rolled on the field. 

Mamilius smote ^biitius, 

With a good aim and true, 

Just where the neck and shoulder join, 

And pierced him through and through ; 320 

And bra^ 2 ^butius Elva 
Fell swooning to the ground : 

But a thick wall of bucklers 
Encompassed him around 

His clients from the battle 326 

Bare him some little space. 

And filled a helm from the dark lake, 

And bathed his brow and face ; 

And when at last he opened 
His swimming eyes to light, 330 

Men say, the earliest word he spake 
Was ‘^Friends, how goes the fight?’* 

XVII. 

But meanwhile in the centre 
Great deeds of arms were wrought; 

There Aulus the Dictator 
And there Valerius fought. 

Aulus with his good broadsword 
A bloody passage cleared 
^o where, amidst the thickest foes, 

He saw the lung white beard. 

Flat lighted that good broadsword 
Upon proud Tarquin’s head. 

He dropped the larce . he dropped the 
He fell as fall the dead. 

Down Aulus springs to slay him. 

With eyes like coals of fire ; 

Bit faster Titus hath sprung down, 

And hath bestrode his sire. 
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Latian captains, Roman knights, 

Fast down to earth they spring, J60 

And hand to hand they fight on foot 
Around the ancienc king. 

First Titus gave tall Cseso 
A death wound in the face; 

Tall Caeso was the bravest man 356 

Of the brave Fabian race : 

Aulus slew Rex of Gabii, 

The priest of J lino’s shrine : 

Valerius smote down Julius, 

Of Rome’s great Julian line ; 360 

Julius, who left his mansion 
High on the Velian hill. 

And through all turns of weal and woe 
Followed proud Taiquin still 
Now right across proud Tarquin 365 

A corpse was Julius laid ; 

And Titus groaned with rage and grief. 

And at Valerius made 
Valerius struck at Titus, 

And lopped off half his crest ; 370 

But Titus stabbed Valerius 
A span deep in the breast. 

Like a mast snapped by the tempest, 

Valerius reeled and fell. 

Ah ! woe IS me for the good house ?'"5 

That loves the people well ’ 

Then shouted loud the Latines ; 

And with one rush they bore 
The struggling Romans backward 
Three lances’ length and more : 380 

And up they took proud Tarquin, 

And laid him on a shield, 

And four strong yeomen bare him, 

Still senseless, from the field. 
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XVIII. 

But fiercer grew the fighting 385 

Around Valerius dead ; 

For Titus dragged him oy the foot, 

And Aulus by the head 
“On, Latines, on !” quoth Titus, 

“See how the Rebels fly 390 

“Romans, stand firm^’' quoth Aulus, 

“And win this fight or die ' 

They must not give Valerius 
To raven and to kite ; 

For aye Valerius loathed the wrong, 396 

And aye upheld the right : 

And for your wives and babies 
In the front rank he fell. 

Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the people well 1” 400 

XIX. 

Then tenfold round the body, 

The roar of battle rose, 

Like the roar of a burning forest, 

When a strong north wind blows. 

Now backward, and now forward, 406 

Rocked furiously the fray. 

Till none could see Valerius, 

And none wist where he lay. 

For shivered arras and ensigns 
Were heaped there in a mound, 410 

And corpses stiflP, and dying men 
That writhed and gnawed the ground; 

And wounded horses kicking. 

And snorting purple foam : 

Right well did such a couch befit 
A Consular of Rome 
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XX. 

But north looked the Dictator ; 

North looked he long and hard; 

And spake to Cams Cossus, 

The Captain of his Guard . 420 

“Cams, of all the Romans 

Thou hast the keenest sight ; 

Say, what through yonder storm of dust 
Comes from the Latian right 

XXI. 

Then answered Caius Cossus, 425 

“I see an evil sight; 

The banner of proud Tusculum 
Comes from the Latian right; 

I see the plumed horsemen; 

And far before the rest 430 

I see the dark-grey charger, 

I see the purple vest ; 

I see the golden helmet 
That shines far off like flame; 

So ever rides Mamilius, 436 

Prince of the Latian name.'* 

XXII 

“Now hearken, Caius Cossus: 

Spring on thy horse’s back; 

Ride as the wolves of Apenmne 
Were all upon thy track , 440 

Haste to our southward battle; 

And never draw thy rein 
Until thou find Herminius, 

And bid him come amain” 

XXIII. 

So Aulus spake, and turned him 445 

Again to that fierce strife; 
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And Cains Cossus mounted, 

And rode for death and life. 

Loud clanged beneath his horse-hoofs 
The helmets of the dead, 460 

And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 

So came he far to southward. 

Where fought the Roman host, 

Against the banners of the marsh 465 

And banners of the coast 
Like corn before the sickle 
The stout Lavinians fell, 

Beneath the edge of the true sword 
That kept the bridge so well. 460 

XXIV. 

‘‘Herminius’ Aulus greets thee; 

He bids thee come with speed. 

To help our central battle ; 

For sore is there our need. 

There wars the youngest Tarquin, 466 

And there the Crest of Flame, 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name. 

Valerius hath fallen fighting 
In front of our array 470 

And Aulus of the seventy fields 
Alone upholds the day.” 

XXV. 

Herminius beat his bosom : 

But never a word he spake. 

He clapped his band on Auster’s mane; 475 
He gave the reins a shake, 

Away, away went Auster, 

Like an arrow from the bow ; 
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Black Auster was the fleetest steed 
From Aufldus to Po. 190 

XXVI. 

Eight glad were all the Romans 
Who, m that hour of dread, 

Against great odds bare up the war 
Around Valerius dead, 

When from the south the cheering 486 

Rose with a mighty swell; 

“Herminius comes, Hermmms, 

Who kept the bridge so well!” 

XXVII. 

Mamilius spied Hermiiuus, 

And dashed across the way. 490 

“Herminius! I have sought thee 
Through many a bloody day. 

One of us two, Hermiiuus, 

Shall never more go home. 

I will lay on for Tusculum, 496 

And lay thou on for Rome!” 

XXVIII. 

All around them paused the battle, 

While met in mortal fray 

The Roman and the Tusculan, 

The horses black and grey. 600 

Herminius smote Mamilius 
Through breast-plate and through breast; 

And fast flowed out the purple blood 
Over the purple vest. 

Mamilius smote Herminius 606 

Through head-piece and through head; 

And aide by _ side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead. 

Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore; 
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And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score. 

xxik. 

Fast, fast, with heels wijd spurning. 

The dark-grey charger fled 
He burst through ranks of fighting men; 616 

He sprang o’er heaps of dead 
His bridle far out-streaming, 

His flanks all blood and foam, 

He sought the southern mountains, 

The mountains of his home. 620 

The pass was steep and rugged, 

The wolves they howled and whined; 

But he ran like a whirlwind up tlie pass. 

And he left the wolves behind. 

Through many a startled hamlet 625 

Thundered his flying feet, 

He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 

He rushed up the long white street; 

He rushed by tower and temple, 

And paused not from his race 630 

Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stately market-place. 

And straightway round him gathered 
A pale and trembling crowd, 

^nd when they knew him, cries of rage 636 

Brake forth, and wailing loud: 

And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince’s fall; 

And old men girt o^ their old swords, 

And went to man the wall. 640 

XXX. 

Bit, like a graven image. 

Black Auster kept his place, 

V 
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And ever wistfully he looked 
Into hia master’s face 

The raven mane that daily, 646 

With pats and fond eatresses, 

The young Herminia washed and combea 
And twined in even tresses, 

And decked with coloured ribands 
From her own gay attire, 660 

Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire. 

Forth with a shout sprang Titus, 

And seized black Auster’s rem. 

Then Aulus sware a fearful oath, 666 

And ran at him amain 
*‘The turies of thy brother 
With me and mine abide. 

If one of your accursed house 
Upon black Auster ride 660 

As on an Alpine watch-tower 
From heaven comes down the flame, 

Full on the neck of Titus 
The ^lade of Aulus came 

And out the red blood spouted, 666 

In a wide arch and tall, 

As spouts a fountain in the court 
Of some rich Capuan’s hall. 

The knees of all the Latin es 
Were loosened with dismay 670 

When dead, on dead Eerminius, 

The bravest Tarquin lay. 

XXXI 

And Aulus the Dictator 
Stroked Auster’s raven mane, 

With heed he looked unto the girths, 

With heed unto the rein. 
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“Now bear me well, black Auster, 

Into yon thick array ; 

And thou and I will have revenge 
For thy good lord this day.” 580 

XXXII. 

So spake he ; and was buckling 
Tighter black Auster’s band, 

When he was aware of a princely pair 
That rode at his right hand. 

So like they were, no mortal 586 

Might one from other know : 

White as snow their armour was : 

Their steeds were white as snow. 

Never on earthly anvil 

Did sucli rare armour gleam ; 690 

And never did such gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 

XXXIII. 

And all who saw them trembled, 

And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Aulus the Dictator 696 

Scarce gathered voice to speak, 

‘Say by what name men call you? 

What city is your home ? 

.^nd wherefore ride ye in such guise 
Before the ranks of Rome?” 600 

XXXIV. 

•By many names men call us, 

In many lands we dwell : 

Well Samothracia knows us; 

Gyrene knows us well. 

Ou • house in gay Tarentum 605 

Is hung each morn with flowers; 
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High o’er the masts of Syracuse 
Our marble portal towers ; 

But by the proud Eurotas 

Is our dear native home ; 6lU 

And for the right we come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome” 

XXXV 

So answered those strange horsemen, 

Ana each coached low his spear, 

And forthwith all the ranks of Rome 615 

Were bold, and of good cheer . 

And on the thirty armies 
Came wonder and affright, 

And Ardea wavered on the left, 

And Cora on the light. 620 

“ Rome to the charge ’ ” cried Aulus ; 

“ The foe Degins to yield ’ 

Charge for the hearth of Vesta ! 

Charge for the Golden Shield ! 

Let no man stop to plunder, 625 

But ^lay, and slay, and slay ; 

The Gods who live for ever 
Are on our side to-day.” 

xxxvi. 

Then the fierce trumpet-flourish 

From earth to heaven arose. 630 

The kites know well the long stem swell 
That bids the Romans clase 
Then the good sword of Aulus 
Was lifted up to slay : 

Then, like a crag down Apennine, 635 

Rushed Auster through the fray. 

But under those strange horsemen 
Still thicker lay the slain ; 
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Aiid after those strange horses 
Black Auster toiled in vain. 640 

Behind them Rome’s long battle 
Cjime rolling on the foe, 

Ensigns dancing wild above, 

Blades all in line below 

So comes the Po in flood-time 646 

Upon the Celtic plain 
So comes the squall, blacker than night, 

Upon the Adrian main. 

Now, by our Sire Quirinus, 

It was a goodly sight 660 

To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight. 

So flies the spray of Adiia 

When the black squall doth blow, 

So corn-sheaves m the flood- time 
Spin down the whirling Po 
False Sextus to the mountains 
Turned first his horse’s head ; 

And fast fled Ferentinum, 

And fast Lanuvium fled. 

The hoi'senien of Nomen turn 
Spurred hard out of the fray ; 

The footmen of Velitrae 
Threw shield and spear away, 

^nd underfoot was trampled, 

Amidst the mud and goie. 

The banner of proud xusculum, 

That never stooped before : 

And down went FIpvius Faustus, 

Who led his stately ranks 
From where the apple blossoms wave 
On Anio’s echoing banks, 

A.^d TuUus of Arpinum, 

Chief of the Volscian aids, 
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And Metius with the long fair curls, 676 

The love of Anxur’s maids, 

And the white head of Vulso, 

The great Arician seer, 

And Nepos of Laiirentura, 

The hunter of the deer; 680 

And in the back false Sextus 
Felt the good Roman steel, 

And wriggling in the dust he died. 

Like a worm beneath the wheel : 

And fliers and pursuers 685 

Were mingled m a mass ; 

And far away the battle 
Went roaring through the pass. 

XXXVII. 

Sempronius Atratmus 

Sate in the Eastern Gate, 690 

Beside him were three Fathers, 

Each in his chair of state ; 

Fabius, whose nine stout grandsons 
That day were in the field, 

And Manlius, eldest of the Twelve, 696 

Who kept the Golden Shield ; 

And Sergius, the High Pontiff, 

For wisdom far renowned ; 

In all Etruria’s colleges 

Was no such Pontiff found. 700 

And all around the poital, 

And high above the wall, 

Stood a great throng of people. 

But sad and silent all ; 

Young lads, and stooping elders 705 

That might not bear the mail, 

Matrons with lips that quivered. 

And maids with faces pale. 
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Sii.ce the first gleam of daylight, 

Sempromus had not ceased 710 

To listen for the rushing 
Qf horse-hoofs from the east. 

The mist of eve was rising, 

The sun was hastening down, 

When he was aware of a princely pair 716 

Fast pricking towards the town. 

So like they were, man never 
Saw twins so like before, 

Eea with gore their armour was, 

Their steeds were red with gore. 720 

XXXVIII. 

**Hail to the great Asylum I 
Hail to the hill -tops seven 1 
Hail to the fire that burns for aye, 

And the shield that fell from heaven 1 
This day, by Lake Regillus, 725 

Under the Porcian height, 

All in the lands of Tusculum 
Was fought a glorious fight, 

To-morrow your Dictator s 

Shall bring in triumph home 730 

The spoils of thirty cities 
To deck the shrines of Rome ’ ” 

XXXIX. 

Then burst from that great concourse 
A shout that shook the towers, 

And some ran north, and some ran south, 7f>5 
Crying, ‘‘The day is ours’” 

But on rode the strange horsemen. 

With slow and lordly pace ; 

And none who saw their bearing 
Durst ask their name or race. 
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On rode they to the Forum, 

While laurel-boughs and flowers, 

From house-tops and from windows, 

Fell on their crests in showers 
When they drew nigh to Vesta, 745 

They vaulted down amain, 

And washed their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane 
And straight again they mounted, 

And rode to Vesta’s door , 750 

Then, like a blast, away they passed, 

And no man saw them more. 

XL 

And all the people trembled, 

And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Sergius the High PontilF 755 

Alone found voice to speak: 

“The gods who live for ever 

Have fought for Rome to-day ! 

These be the great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Dorians pray. 760 

Back comes the Chief in triumph. 

Who, in the hour of fight, 

Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right 

Safe comes the ship to haven, 765 

Through billows and through gales, 

If once the Great Twin Brethren " 

Sit shining on the sails. 

Wherefore they washed their horses 
In Vesta’s holy well, 770 

Wherefore they rode to Vesta’s dooi*, 

I know, but may not tell. 

Here, hard by Vesta’s Temple, 

Build we a stately dome 
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Unto the Great Twin Brethren 775 

Who fought so well for Rome. 

And when the months returning 
Biing back this day of fight, 

The proud Ides of Qumtilis, 

Marked evermore with white, 780 

Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Let all the people throng, 

With chaplets and with offerings. 

With music and with song ; 

And let the doors and windows 785 

Be hung with garlands all, 

And let the Knights be summoned 
To Mars without the wall : 

Thence let them ride in purple 
With joyous trumpet-sound, 790 

Each mounted on his war-horse, 

And each with olive crowned ; 

And pass in solemn order 
Before the sacred dome. 

Where dwell the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome ! ” 
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A COLLECTION Consisting exclusively of war-songs would give 
an imperfect, or rather an erroneous, notion of the spirit of 
the old Latin ballads. The patricians, during more than a 
century after the expulsion of the Kings, held all the high 
5 military commands. A Plebeian, even though, like Lucius 
Siccius, he were distinguished by his valour and knowledge 
of war, could serve only in subordinate posts. A minstrel, 
therefore, who wished to celebrate the early triumphs of his 
country, could hardly take any but Patricians for his heroes, 
10 The warriors who are mentioned in the two preceding lays, 
Horatius, Lartius, Herminius, Aulus Posthumius, .<®butiu8 
Elva, Sempronius Atratinus, Valerius Poplicola, were all 
members of the dominant order; and a poet who was 
singing their praises, whatever his own political opinions 
15 might be, would naturally abstain from insulting the class 
to which they belonged, and from reflecting on the system 
which had placed such men at the head of the legions of 
the Commonwealth. 

But there was a class of compositions in which the great 
20 families were by no means so courteously treated. No parts 
of early Homan history are richer with poetical cole, ring 
than those which relate to the long contest between the 
privileged houses and the commonalty. The population of 
Rome was, from a very early period, divided into hereditary 
25 castes, which, indeed, readily united to repel foreign enemies, 
but which regarded each other, during many years, with 
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bitter SBimosity, Between those castes there was a barrier 
hardly less strong than that which, at Venice, parted the 
members of tlie Great Council from their countrymen. 

In some respects, indeed, the line which separated an Icilius 
or a I^uilius from a Posthumius or a Fabiiis was even more 5 
deeply marked than that which separated the rower of a 
gondola from a Contarini or a Morosini. At Venice the 
distinction was merely civil At Pome it was both civil 
and religious. Among the grievances undei which the 
Plebeians *»uffered, three were felt as peculiarly severe. 10 
Tliey were excluded from the highest magistracies ; they 
were excluded from all share in the public lands ; and they 
were ground down to the dust by partial and barbarous 
legislation touching pecuniary contracts. The ruling class 
in Rome was a monied class ; and it made and administered 16 
the laws with a view solely to its own interest. Thus the 
relation between lender and borrower was mixed up with 
the relation between sovereign and subject. The great men 
held a large portion of the community in dependence by 
means of advances at enormous usury. The law of debt, 20 
framed by creditors, and for the protection of creditors, was 
the most horrible that has ever been know.i among men. 
The liberty, and even the life, of the insolvent were at the 
mercy of the Patrician money-lenders. Children often be- 
came slaves in consequence of the misfortunes of their 25 
parents. The debtor was imprisoned, not in a public gaol 
unuer ^ae care of impartial public functionaries, but in a 
private workhouse belonging to the creditor. Frightful 
stories were told respecting chese dungeons. It was said 
that torture and brutal violation were common ; that tight .30 
stocks, heavy chains, scanty measures of food, were used to 
punish wretches guilty of nothing but poverty ; and that 
brave soldiers, whose breasts were covered with honourable 
scars, were often marked still more deeply on the back by 
the scouiges of high-born usurers. 36 

Tie Plebeians were, however, not wholly without con- 
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stitutional rights. From an early period they* had been 
admitted to some share of political power. They were 
enrolled each in his century, and were allowed a ^are, 
considerable though not proportioned to theii numerical 
5 strength, in the disposal of those high dignities from which 
they were themselves excluded Thus their position bore 
some resemblance to that of the Irish Cadiolics during the 
interval between the year 1792 and the year 1829. The 
Plebeians had also the privilege of annually appointing 
10 officers, named Tribunes, who had no active share in the 
government of the Commonwealth, but who, by degrees, 
acquired a power formidable even to the ablest and most 
lesolute Consuls and Dictators. The person of the Tribune 
was inviolable ; and though he could directly effect little, 
15 he could obstruct everything. 

During more than a century after the institution of the 
Tribuneship, the Commons struggled manfully for the 
removal of the grievances under which they laboured ; 
and, in spite of many checks and reveises, succeeded in 
20 wringing concession after concession from the stubborn 
aristocracy At length in the year of the city 378, both 
parties mustered their whole strength for their last and 
most desperate conflict. The popular and active Tribune, 
Caius Licinius, proposed the three memorable laws w’hich 
26 are called by his name, and which were intended to redress 
the three great evils of which the Plebeians complained. 
He was supported, with eminent ability and firm ess, oy 
his colleague, Lucius Sextius. The struggle appears to have 
been the fiercest that ever ia any community terminated 
30 without an appeal to arms. If such a contest had raged in 
any Greek city, the streets w-^uld have run with blood. 
But, even in the paroxysms of faction, the Roman retained 
his gravity, his respect for law, and his tenderness for the 
lives of his fellow-citizeus. Year after year Licinius and 
36 Sextius were re-elected Tribunes Year after year, if the 
narrative which has come down to us is to be trusted, .hey 
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continued oo exert, to the full extent, their power of stopping 
the whole machine of government No curiile magistrates 
could be chosen ; no military muster could be held We 
know too 1 ttle of the state of Rome in those days to be 
able to conjecture how, during that long anarchy, the peace 5 
was kept, and ordinary justice administered between man 
and man. The a^'imosity of both parties rose to the greatest 
height. The excitement, we may well suppose, would have 
been peculiarly intense at the annual election of Tribunes. 

On such occasions there can be little doubt that the great 10 
families did ell that could be done, by threats and caresses, 
to break the union of the Plebeians. That union, however, 
proved indissoluble At length the good cause triumphed. 
The Licinian laws were carried Lucius Sextius was the 
first Plebeian Consul, Cams Licinius the thud 15 

The results of this gieat change were singularly happy 
and glorious. Two centuries of prosperity, harmony, and 
victory followed the reconciliation of the orders Men who 
remembered Rome engaged in waging petty wars almost 
within sight of the Capitol lived to see her the mistress of 20 
Italy. While the disabilities of the Plebeians continued, 
she was scarcely able to maintain her ground against the 
Volscians and Hernicans. When those disabilities were 
removed, she rapidly became more than a match for 
Carthage and Macedon. 26 

During the great Licinian contest the Plebeian poets 
wc ’6, doubtless, not silent Even in modern times songs 
have been by no means without influence on public affairs ; 
and we may therefore infer that, in a society where printing 
was unknown, and where books were rare, a pathetic or 30 
humorous party-ballad must have produced efiects such as 
we can but faintly conceive. It is certain that satirical 
poems were common at Rome from a very early period. 
The rustics, who lived at a distance from the seat of govern- 
ment, and took little part in the strife of factions, give 36 
ven^ to their nettv local animosities in coarse Fescennine 
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veiBe. The lampoons of the city were doubtless of a higher 
order ; and their sting was early felt by the nobility. For 
in the Twelve Tables, long before the time of the Licmian 
laws, a severe punishment was denounced agains i the citizen 
6 who should compose or recite verses reflecting on another.^ 
Satire is, indeed, the only sorb of composition in which the 
Latin poets, whose works have come down to us, were not 
mere imitators of foreign models ; and it is therefore the 
only sort of composition in which they have never been 
10 rivalled. It was not, like their tragedy, their comedy, 
their epic and lyric poetry, a hothouse plant", which, in 
return for assiduous and skilful culture, gave only scanty 
and sickly fruits. It was hardy and full of sap ; and in 
all the various juices which it yielded might be distinguished 
15 the flavour of tho Ausonian soil. ^ Satire,’ says Quinctilian, 
with just pride, * is all our own.* Satire sprang, in truth, 
naturally from the constitution of the Roman government 
and from the spirit of the Roman people , and, though at 
length subjected to metrical rules derived from Greece, 
20 retained to the last an essentially Rolnan character. Lucilius 
was the earliest satirist whose works were held in esteem 
under the C?e««ars But many years before Lucilius was 
born, Naevius had been flung into a dungeon, and guarded 
there with circumstances o2 unusual rigour, on account of 
25 the bitter lines in which he had attacked the great Cuecilian 
family.^ The genius and spirit of the Roman satirist sur- 
vived the liberty of their country, and were not extinguish ed 
by the cruel despotism of the J ulian and Flavian Emperors. 
The great poet who told the story of Domitian’s turbot was 
30 the legitimate successor of those forgotten minstrels whose 
songs animated the factions of the infant Republic. 

^ Cicero justly infers from this law that there had been early Latin 
poets whose works had been lost before his time. ‘Quamquam id 
quidem etiam xii tabulae declarant condi jam turn Bolitum esse car- 
men, quod ne liceret fieri ad alterius injur^am lege sanxerunt.’ — 
Tusc, IV 2. 

2 Plautus. Miles Oloiiosus. Aulus Gellius, in. 3. 
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These minstrels, as Niebuhr has remarked, appear to have 
geixorally taken the popular side We can hardly be mis- 
taken in supposing that, at the great crisis of the civil 
conflict, they employed themselves in versifying all the most 
powerful and virulent speeches of the Tribunes, and in 6 
heaping abuse on the leaders of the aristocracy. Every 
personal defect, every domestic scandal, every tradition 
dishonourable to a noble house, would be sought out, 
brought into notice, and exaggerated The illustrious head 
of the aristocraticai paity, Marcus Furius Camillus, might 10 
perhaps be, in some measure, protected by his venerable 
age and by the memory of his great services to the State. 
But Appius Claudius Crassus enjoyed no such immunity* 

He was descended from a long line of ancestors distinguished 
by their haughty demeanour, and by the inflexibility with 15 
which they had withstood all the demands of the Plebeian 
order. While the political conduct and the deportment of 
the Claudian nobles drew upon them the fiercest public 
hatred, they were accused of wanting, if any credit is due 
to the early history of Rome, a class of qualities which, in 20 
the military commonwealth, is sufficient to cover a multi- 
tude of offences. The chiefs of the family pppear to have 
been eloquent, versed in civil business, and learned after 
the fashion of their age ; but *in war they were not dis- 
tinguished by skill or valour Some of them, as if conscious 25 
where their weakness lay, had, when filling the highest 
mr "|;istracies, taken internal administration as their depart- 
ment of public business, and left the military command to 
their colleagues ^ One of them had been intrusted with an 
army, and had failed ignominiously.^ None of them had 30 
been nonoured with a triumph. None of them had achieved 
any martial exploit, such as those by which Lucius Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, Titus Quinctius Capitolmus, Aulus Cornelius 
Cossus, and, above all, the great Camillus, had extorted the 

^ In the years of the city 260, 304, and 330. 

sjn the year of the city 282. 
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reluctant esteem of the multitude. During tffe Dicinia 
conflict, Appius Claudius Crassus signalised himself the 
ability and seventy with which he harangued against the 
two great agitators He would naturally, therefore, be the 
5 favourite mark of the Plebeian satirists ; nor would they 
have been at a loss to find a point on which lie was open 
to attack 

His grandfather, called, like himself, Appius Claudius, 
had left a name as much detested as that of Sextus Tar- 
10 quinius. This elder Appius had been Consul more than 
seventy yeaia before the introduction of the Licinian laws. 
By availing himself of a singular crisis in public feeling, 
he had obtained the consent of the Commons to the abolition 
of the Tribuneship, and had been the chief of that Council 
15 of Ten to which the whole direction of the State had been 
committed. In a few months his administration had become 
universally odious It had been swept away by an irre- 
sistible outbreak of popuiar fury , and its memory was still 
held m abhorrence by the whole city. The immediate cause 
20 of the downfall of this execrable government was said to 
have been an attempt made by Appius Claudius upon the 
chastity of a beautiful young giil of humble birth. The 
story ran that the Decemvir, unable to succeed by bribes 
and solicitations, resorted to an outrageous act of tyranny. 
25 A vile dependent of the Claudian house laid claim to the 
damsel as his slave. The cause was brought before the 
tribunal of Appius The wicked magistrate, in defiance of 
the clearest pi oofs, gave judgment for the claimant. But 
the girl’s fathei, a brave soldier, saved her from servitude 
30 and dishonour by stabbing her to the hea.it in the sight of 
the whole Forum. That blow was the signal for a general 
explosion. Camp and city rose at once ; the Ten were 
pulled down ; the Tribuneship was re-established 5 and 
Appius escaped the hands of the executioner only by a 
36 voluntary death. 

It can hardly be doubted that a story so admi*^bly 
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adapted to the purposes both of the poet and of the dema- 
gogue would be eagerly seized upon by minstrels burning 
with hatred against tlie Patrician order, against the Claudian 
house, and ^.specially against the grandson and namesake 
of the infamous Decemvir. 5 

In order that the reader may judge fairly of these frag- 
ments of the lay of Virginia, he must imagine himself a 
Plebeian who has just voted for the re-election of Sextius 
and Liciuius. All the power of the Patricians has been 
exerted to throw out the two great champions of the 10 
Commons. Every Posthumius, ^milius, and Cornelius has 
used his influence to the utmost. Debtors have been let 
out of the workhouses on condition of voting against the 
men of the people* clients have been posted to hiss and 
interrupt the favouiite candidates. Appius Claudius Crassus 15 
has spoken with more than his usual eloquence and asperity ; 
all has been in vain , Licmius and Sextius have a fifth time 
carried all the tribes: work is suspended the booths are 
closed; the Plebeians bear or their shoulders the two 
champions of liberty through the Forum. Just at this 20 
moment it is announced that a popular poet, a zealous 
adherent of the Tribunes, has made a new sdng which will 
cut the Claudian nobles to the heart. The crowd gathers 
round him, and calls on him to recite it. He takes his 
stand on the spot where, according to tradition, Virginia, 25 
more than seventy years ago, was seized by the pandar of 
App’us. ^nd he begins his story. 



VIKOINTA 

FRAGMENTS OF A LAY SUNG IN THE FORUM (5n THE DAY 
WJIEREON LUCIUS SEXTIUS SEXTINUS LATERANUS AND 
CAIU3 LICINIUS CALVUS STOLO WERE ELECTED TRIBUNES 
OF THE COMMONS THE FIFTH TIME, IN THE YEAR OP THE 
CITY CCCLXXXII. (li.C. 372) 

Ye good men of the Commons, with loving hearts and 
true, 

Who stand by the bold Tribunes that still have stood by 

Come, make a circle round me, and mark my tale with 
care, 

A tale of what Rome once hath borne, of what Rome yet 
may beai. 

This is no Grecian fable of fountains running wine, 5 

Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors turned to swine 

Heie, in this veiy Forum, under the noonday sun. 

In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was aone. 

Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day, 

Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten 
bare sway. 10 

Of all the wicked Ten, still the names are held accursed, 

And of all the wicked Ten Appius Claudius was the worst. 

He stalked along the Forum like King Tarquin in his pride : 

Twelve axes waited on him, six marching on a side ; 

66 
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The townsmen shTunk to right and left, and eyed askance 
with fear 15 

His lowering brow, ins curling mouth, which always seemed 
to sneej 

That brow of hate, that mouth of scorn, marks all the 
kindled still, 

For never was th re Claudius yet but wished the (.bmmoiis 
ill . 

Nor lacks he fit attendance ; for close behind his heels. 

With outstretched chin and crouching pace, the client 
Marcus steals. 20 

His loins girt up to run with speed, be the errand what 
it may. 

And the smile flickering on his cheek, for aught his lord 
may say. 

Such varlets pimp and jest for lure among the lying 
Greeks . 

Such varlets still are paid to hoot when brave Licinius 
speaks. 

Where’er ye shed the honey, the buzzing flies will crowd; 

Where’er ye fling the cainon, the raven’s cioak is loud; 26 

Where’er down Tiber garbage floats, the gieedy pike ye 
see ; 

And wheresoe’er such lord is found, such client still will be. 

Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black 
stormy sky 

Shines out the dewy morning-star, a fair young girl 
came by. 30 

With her small tablets in her hand and her satchel on 
her arm. 

Home she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed of 
shame or harm ; 

And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran, 

With bright, frank brow that had not learned to blush at 
^ aze of man : 
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And up the Sacred Street she turned, and, as she danced 
along, 35 

She warbled gaily to herself lines of the good old song. 
How for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp. 
And found Lucrece, combing the fleece, under the mid- 
night lamp 

The maiden sang as sings the lark, whe i up he darts his 
flight, 

From his nest in the green April corn, to meet the 
morning light ; 40 

And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her 
sweet young face, 

And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed 
race. 

And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred Street, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing 
feet. 


Over the Alban mountains the light of morning broke ; 
From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin 
wreaths of smoke : 46 

The city-gates were opened ; the Forum, all alive, 

"With buyers and with sellers was humming like a hive : 
Blithely on brass and timber the craftsman’s stroke was 
ringing, 49 

And blithely o’er her panniers the market-girl was singing, 
And blithely young Virginia came smiling from her home: 
Ah I woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Rome 1 
“With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on 
her arm. 

Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of 
shame or harm. 

She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys gay, 
And just had reached the very spot whereon I stand this 
day, 66 
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When up the varlet Marcus came ; not such as when 
erewhile 

He crouched "behind his patron’s heels with the true client 
smile • 

He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, and 
clenched fist, 

And strode acros'^ Virginia’s path, and caught her by the 
wrist. 60 

Hard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with look 
aghast , 

And at her scream from right and left the folk came 
running fast ; 

The money-changei Criapus, with his thin silver hairs, 

And Hanno from the stately booth glittering with Panic 
wares, 

And the strong smith Muriena, grasping a half-forged 
brand, 66 

And Volero the flesher, his cleaver in his hand. 

All came m wrath and wonder ; for all knew that fair 
child , 

And, as she passed them twice a day, all kissed their 
hands and smiled ; 

And the strong smith Muiccna gave Marcus siicli a blow, 

The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the maiden 
SO- 

Yet glared he fiercely round him, and growled in harsh, 
fed tone, 

‘ She’s mine, and I will have her : I seek but for mine 
own . 

She IS my slave, born in my house, and stolen away and 
sold. 

The year of the sore sickness, ere she was twelve hours 
old. 

’Twas in the sad September, the month of wail and fright, 

Two augurs were borne forth that morn ; the Consul died 
jre night. 76 
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I wait on Appius Claudius, I waited on his sire , 

Let hirrf who works the client wrong beware the patron’s 
ire!' 


So spake tlie vailet Marcus, and dread in silence came 
On all the i)eople at the sound of the great Claiuiian name 
For then there was no Tribune to speak the word of 
might, 81 

Winch makes the rich man tiemble, and guards the poor 
man’s right. 

Theie was no brave Licinius, no honest Sextius then ; 

But all the city, in great fear, obeyed the wicked Ten 
Yet eie the vailet Marcus again might sei/e tlie maid, 
Who clung tight to Muraena^s skirt, and sobbed, and 
shrieked for aid, 86 

Forth through the throng of gazeis the young Iciliiis 
pressed. 

And stamped his foot, and rent his gown, and smote upon 
lus breast, 

And sprang upon that column, by many a minstrel sung, 
Whereon three mouldering helmets, three rusting swords, 
are hung, 

And beckoned to the people, and in bold voice and clear 
Ponied thick and fast the buining words which tyrants 
quake to hear. 

‘Now, by your children’s cradles, now by your "'^hers 
graves. 

Be men, to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves I 
Eor this did Servius give us laws ? For this did Lu'^rece 
bleed ? 95 

For this was the great vengeance wrought on Tarquin’s 
evil seed? 

For this did those false sons make red the axes of their 
sire ? 

For this did Scoevola’s right hand hiss on the Tuscan hre? 
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Shall the vile fox-earth awe the race that stormed the 
lion’s dei) ? 

Shall we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the 
wicked Ten? IOC 

Oh, for that ancient spirit which embed the Senate’s will' 
Oh, for the tents which in old tune wliiteiied the Sa(*ie(] 
Hill I 

In those brave days our fathers stood fiiinly side by side 
They faced the Marcian fury ; they tamed the Fabian 
pride : 

They drove the fiercest Qiimctius an outcast forth from 
Rome ; 101 

They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fascefc 
home 

But what their care bequeathed us oiu madness flung 
away : 

All the ripe fruit of threescore years was blighted in a day. 
Exult, ye proud Patricians ! The hard-fought fight is o’er 
We strove for honours — ’twas in vain : for freedom — ’tn 
no more. IIC 

No crier to the polling summons the eager throng ; 

No Tribune breathes the word of might that guards the 
weak from wrong. 

Our very hearts, that were so high, sink down beneath 
your will 

Riches, and lands, and power, and state — ye have them : — 
keep them still 

Still keep the holy fillets; still keep the purple gown, 115 
The axes, and the curule chair, the car, and laurel crown 
Still press us for your cohorts, and, when the fight is 
done, 

Still fill your gamers from the soil which our good swords 
have won. 

Still, like a spreading ulcer, which leech-craft may not 
cUa e, 

Le^ your foul usance eat away the substance of the poor. 120 
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Still let your haggard debtors bear all their fatliers bore; 
Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore ; 

No fire when Tiber freezes ; no air in dog-star heat ; 

And store of rods for free-born backs, and hol'^s for free- 
born feet 

Heap heavier still the fetters; bar closer still the grate; 125 
Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 
But, by the Shades beneath us, and by the Gods above, 
Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love I 
Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 
From Consuls, and High Pontiffs, and ancient Alban 
kings ? 130 

Ladies, who deign not on oiu paths to set their tender 
feet,^ 

Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the 
wondering street, 

Who ill Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold, 
And breathe of Capuaii odoius, and shine with Spanish 
gold ? 

Then leave the poor Plebeian his single tie to life — 135 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 
The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul 
endures, 

The kiss, in which he half forgets even such a yoke as 
yours 

Still let the maiden’s beauty swell the father’s breast with 
pride ; 

Still let the bridegroom’s arms infold an unpolluted bride. 
Spare us the inexpiable wrong the unutterable shame, 141 
That turns the coward’s heart to steel, the sluggard’s blood 
to flame, 

Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair. 
And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how much the 
wretched dare.’ 
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Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn 
and hide, 146 

Close to >on low dark archway, where, in a crimson flood, 
Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of 
blood 

Hard by, a flesLer on a block had laid his whittle down ; 
Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown 
And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began 
to sw^ll, 151 

And in a hoarse, clianged voice he spake, ‘Farewell, sweet 
child ! Farewell I 

Oh ! how I loved ray darling ! Though stern I some- 
times be, 

To thee thou know’st I was not so. Who could be so to 
thee ? 

And how my darling loved me I How glad she was to 
heal 155 

My footstep on the threshold when I came back last 
year ! 

And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic 
crown. 

And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me 
forth my gown ! 

Now, all those things are over — ^yes, all thy pretty ways. 
Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays ; 160 

And ne will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I 
return, 

Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep ujicii his 
urn. 

The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 
The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble 
halls, 

Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal 
gloom, 165^ 

And ior the music of thy voice, the silence of tl ^ tomb. 
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The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this 
way ! 

See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon 
the prey ^ 

With all his wit, he little deems, that, spurned, betrayed, 
bereft, 

Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 170 
He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can 
save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the ;"ortion of 
the slave ; 

Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow — 
Foul outrage which thou kuowest not, which thou shalt 
never know 

Then clasp me louiid the neck once more, and give me 
one more kiss , 175 

And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but 
this.’ 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the 
side. 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob 
she died 

Then, for a little moment, all people held then breath ; 
And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death ; 
And in another moment brake forth from one and all 181 
A cry as if the Volscians were coming o’er the wal' 

Some with averted faces shrieking fled home amain , 

Some ran to call a leech ; and some ran to lift the slam : 
Some felt her lips and little wrist, if life might there be 
found ; 185 

And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to 
stanch the wound. 

Ill vain they ran, and felt, and stanched ; for never truer 
blow 

That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Volscian foe. 
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When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered and 
sank down, 

And hid his face some little space with the corner of his 
gown, 1 90 

Till, with white lips and bloodshot e>es, Viiginius tottered 
nigh, 

And stood before the judgment-seat, and held tlie knife 
on high 

^Oh* dwelleis iii the nether gloom, avengers of the slam. 
By this lear blood I cry to you, do right between ns 
twain , 194 

And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and mine. 
Deal \ oil by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line ’ ’ 
So spake the slayer of his child, and turned, and went 
his way , 

But first he cast one haggaid glance to where the body 
lay, 

And writhed, and groaned a feaiful gioan, and then, witli 
steadfast feet, 

Strode right across the market-place unto the Sacred 
Street. 200 

Then up sprang Appius Claudius . ‘ Stop him , alive or 
dead ' 

Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings 
his head ’ 

Hv. ^ jked upon his clients; but none would work his 
will 

He looked upon Ins lictors ; but thej' trembled, and stood 
still. 

And, as Virginius through the press his way in silence 
cleft, 205 

Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left. 
And he hath passed in safety unto his woeful home, 

And there ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeds are 
done in Rome. 
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By this the flood of people was swollen from every side, 
And streets and porches round were filled with that o’er- 
flowing tide j 210 

And close around the body gathered a little tiain 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain. 
They brought a bier, and hung it with many a cypress crown, 
And gently they uplifted her, and gently laid her down. 
The face of Appius Claudius wore the Claudian scowl and 
sneer, 215 

And in the Claudian note he cried, ‘What doth t^is rabble 
here ? 

Have they no crafts to mind at home, that hitherwaid 
they stray ? 

Ho 1 lictors, clear the market-place, and fetch the corpse 
away ! * 

The voice of grief and fury till then had not been loud ; 
But a deep sullen miumur wandered among the crowd, 220 
Like the moaning noise that goes before the whirlwind 
on the deep, 

Or the growl of a fierce watch-dog but half-aroused from 
sleep. 

But when the lictors at that word, tall yeomen all and 
strong, 

Each with his axe and sheaf of twigs, went down into 
the throng, 

Those old men say, who saw that day of sorrow and 
of sin, 225 

That in the Roman Forum was never such a dm. 

The wailing, hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hate 
Were heard beyond the Fincian Hill, beyond the T^atin 
Gate 

But close around the body, where stood the little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slam, 230 
No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers and 
black frowns. 

And brea^'iiig up of benches, and girding up of gowns. 
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^Twas well the hctors might not pierce to where the 
maiden lay, 

Else surely had they been all twelve torn limb from limb 
that lay. 

Bight glad they were to struggle back, blood streaming 
from their heads, 235 

With axes all *1 splinters, and raiment all in shreds. 

Then Appius Claudius gnawed his lip, and the blood left 
his cheek ; 

And thnVe he beckoned with his hand, and thrice he strove 
to apeak ; 

And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful yell ; 

‘ See, see, thou dog ! what thou hast done ; and hide thy 
shame in hell * 240 

Thou that wouldst m.ike our maidens slaves must first 
make slaves of men. 

Tribunes ! Hurrah for Tribunes 1 Down witli the wicked 
Ten 

And straightway, thick as liailstones, came whizzing 

through the air 

Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule 
chair : 

And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling 

came ; 246 

For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but 
shame. 

Though the great houses love us not, we own, to do them 
right, 

That the great houses, all Lave one, have borne them well 
in fight. 

Still Caius of Corioli, his triumphs and his wrongs, 

His vengeance and his mercy, live in our camp-fire songs. 

Beneath the yoke of Furius oft have Gaul and Tuscan 
bowed ; 251 

And Borne may bear the pride of him of whom herself is 
proud. 
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But evermore a Claudius shrinks from a stricken field, 
And changes colour like a maid at sight of sword and 
shield. 

The Claudian triumphs all were won within the city 
towers ; 255 

The Claudian yoke was never pressed on any necks but 
ours 

A Cossus, like a wild cat, springs ever at the face ; 

A Fabius rushes like a boar against the shouting chase , 
But the vile Claudian litter, raging with cuirish spite, 
Still yelps and snaps at those who iiin, still inns from 
those who smite 260 

So now ’tv as seen of Appius When stones began to fly, 
He shook, and crouched, and wrung his hands, and smote 
upon his thigh 

‘Kind clients, honest lictors, stand by me in this fiay ! 
Must I be toll! in pieces^ Home, home, the nearest way! 
While yet he spake, and looked around with a bewildered 
stare, 265 

Four sturdy lictois put their necks beneath the ciuule 
chair ; 

And foul score clients on the left, and fourscore on the 
right, 

Arrayed themselves with swords and staves, and loins gut 
up for fight. 

But, though without or staff or sword, so furious was the 
throng. 

That scarce the train with might and main could bring 
their lord along. 270 

'T’welve times the crowd made at him ; five times they 
seized his gown , 

Small chance was his to rise again, if once they got him 
down . 

And sharper came the pelting ; and evermore the yell — 

‘ Tribunes 1 we will have Tribunes ! ’ — rose with a louder 
swell : 
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And the chair tossed as tosses a bark with tattered sail 
Wiieii raves the Adriatic beneath an eastern gale, 276 
When the Calabrian sea-maiks aie lost in clouds of spume, 
And the gieat Thunder-Cape has donned his veil of inky 
gloom. 

One stone hit Appius in the mouth, and one beneath the 
ear ; 

And ere he reached Mount Palatine, he swooned with pain 
and fear 280 

His cursed head, that he was wont to hold so high with 
pride, 

Now, like a drunken man’s, hung down, and swayed from 
side to side ; 

And when his stout retainers had brought liini to his door. 
His face and neck were all one cake of filth and clotted 
gore 

As Appius Claudius was that day, so may liis giandson be I 
God send Rome one such other sight, and send me there 
to see ’ 286 
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It can hardly be necessary to remind any reader that, 
according to the popular tradition, Romulus, after he had 
slain his grand-uncle Amulius, and restored his grand- 
father Numitor, determined to quit Alba, the hereditary 
6 domain of the Sylvian princes, and to found a new city. 
The Gods, it was added, vouchsafed the clearest signs of 
the favour with which they regarded the enterprise, and 
of the high destinies reserved for the young colony. 

This event was likely to be a favourite theme of the 
10 old Latin minstrels They would naturally attribute the 
project of Romulus to some divine intimation of the power 
and prosperity which it was decreed that his city should 
attain. They would probably introduce seers foretelling 
the victories of unborn Consuls and Dictators, and the last 
15 great victory would generally occupy the most conspicuous 
place in the prediction. There is nothing strange in the 
supposition that the poet who was employed to ceL’^''cCe 
the first great triumph of the Romans over the Greeks 
might throw his song of exultation into this form. 

2C The occasion was one likely to excite the strongest feelings 
of national pride. A great outrage had been followed by 
a great retribution. Seven years before this time, Lucius 
Posthumius Megellus, who sprang from one of the noblest 
houses of Rome, and had been thrice Consul, was sent 
26 ambassador to Tarentum, with charge to demand reparation 
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for grievous injuries The Tarentmes gave him audience in 
their theatre, where he addressed them in such Greek as 
he could command, which, we may well believe, was not 
exactly suc\ as Cineas would have spoken. An exquisite 
sense of the ridiculous belonged to the Greek character: 6 
and closely connected with this faculty was a strong pro- 
pensity to flipparoy and impertinence When Posthumius 
placed an accent wrong, his hearers burst into a laugh. 
When he remonstrated, they hooted him, and called him 
barbarian , and at length hissed him off the stage as if he 10 
had been a bad actor As the grave Roman retired, a 
buffoon, who, from his constant drunkenness, was nick- 
named the Pint pot, came up with gestures of the grossest 
indecency, and bespattered the senatorial gown with filth 
Posthumius turned round to the multitude, and held up 15 
the gown, as if appealing to the universal law of nations. 
The sight only increased the insolence of the Tarentmes 
They clapped their hands, and set up a shout of laughter 
which shook the theatre Men of Tareiitum,” said Post- 
huniius, “ it will take not a little blood to wash this 20 
gown ” 

Rome, in consequence of this insult, declared war against 
the Tarentmes The Tarentmes sought for allies beyond 
the Ionian Sea Pyrrhus, kin^ of Epirus, came to their 
help with a large army , and, for the first time, the two 25 
great nations of antiquity were faiily matched against each 
oth 'r 

The fame of Greece in arms, as well as in arts, was 
then at the height Half a jentury earlier, the ij^ireer of 
Alexander had excited the admiration and terror of all 
nations from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules. Royal 
houses, founded by Macedonian captains, still reigned at 
Antioch and Alexandria. That barbarian warriors, led by 
barbarian chiefs, should win a pitched battle against Greek 
valour guided by Greek science, seemed as incredible as it 35 
lyould now seem that the Burmese or the Siamese should, 

F 
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in the open plain, put to flight an equal number of the 
best English troops The Tarentines were convmcea that 
their countrymen were irresistible in war ; and this con- 
viction had emboldened them to treat with ^he grossest 
5 indignity one whom they regarded as the representative 
of an inferior race Of the Greek generals then living, 
Pyrrhus was indisputably the first Among the troops 
who were tiained in the Greek discipline, his Epirotes 
ranked high His expedition to Italy was a turning-point 
10 in the history of the world He found there a people who, 
far inferior to the Athenians and Corinthians in the fine 
arts, in the speculative sciences, and in all the refinements 
of life, were the best soldiers on the face of the earth. 
Their arms, their gradations of rank, their order of battle, 
15 their method of intrenchment, were all of Latian origin, 
and had all been gradually brought near to perfection, not 
by the study of foreign models, but by the genius and 
expel lence of many generations of great native commanders 
The first words which broke from the king, when his 
20 practised eye had surveyed th3 Roman encampment, were 
full of meaning — “These barbarians,” he said, “have 
nothing barba,’ous in their military arrangements ” He 
was at first victorious , for his own talents were superior 
to those of the captains who were opposed to him ; and the 
25 Romans were not prepared for the onset of the elephants 
of the East, which weie then for the first time seen in 
Italy — moving mountains, with long snakes for hands "^ut 
the victories of the Epirotes were fiercely disputed, dearly 
purchased, and altogether un^)rofitable At length, Manius 
30 Cuiius Dentatus, who had in his first Consulship won two 
triumphs, was again placed at the head of the Roman 
Commonwealth, and sent to encounter the invaders. A 
great battle was fought near Ben even turn Pyrrhus was 

completely defeated He repassed the sea ; and the world 
35 learned, with amazement, that a people had been dis- 
covered, who, in fair fighting, were superior to the best 
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troops that had been drilled on the system of Parmenio 
and Antigonus 

The conqueiors had a good right to exult in their 
success ; for !>heir glory was all their own They had not 
learned from their enemy how to conquer him. It was 5 
with their own national arms, and in then own national 
battle-array, that "hey had overcome weapons and tactics 
long believed to be invincible The pilum and the broad- 
sword had vanquished the Macedonian spear The legion 
had broken the Macedonian phalanx Even the elephants, 10 
when the surprise produced by their fiist appearance was 
over, could cause no disordei in the steady yet flexible 
battalions of Home 

It 13 said by Florus, and may easily be believed, that the 
triumph far surpassed in magnificence any that Rome had 15 
previously seen The only spoils which Papirius Ciusor 
and Fabius Maximus could exhibit were flocks and heids, 
waggons of rude structuie, and heaps of spears and 
helmets But now, for the first time, the riches of Asia 
and the arts of Greece adorned a Roman pageant Plate, 20 
fine stuffs, costly furniture, rare animals, exquisite paint- 
ings and sculptures, formed part of the procession At the 
banquet would be assembled a crowd of wariiois and 
statesmen, among whom Manius Cun us Dentatus would 
take the highest loom Cams Fabricius Luscinus, then, 25 
after two Consulships and two tiiumphs. Censor of the 
Com. 1 ^" wealth, would doubtless occupy a place of honour 
at the board In situations less conspicuous probably lay 
some of those who were, a fe»v yeais later, the tenoi of 
Carthage ; Cams Duilms, the founder of the maritime 3^ 
greatness of his country ; Alarms Atilms Regulus, who 
owed to defeat a renown far higher than that which he 
had derived from his victories , and Cams Lutatius Catulus, 
who, while suffering from a grievous wound, fought the 
great battle of the Aigates, and brought the First Punic 35 
War iA> a triumphant close. It is impossible to recount 
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the names of these eminent citizens, without reflecting 
that tht*y were all, without exception. Plebeians, and would, 
but for the evei -memorable struggle maintained by Cams 
Liciiiius and Lucius Sextius, have been docfcaed to hide 
5 m obscurity, or to waste in civil broils, the capacity and 
energy which prevailed against Pyirhus and Hamilcar 
On such a day we may suppose that the patriotic enthus- 
iasm of a Latin poet would vent itself in reiterated shouts 
of lo triumphe^ such as were iitteied by lloiace on a far 
10 less exciting occasion, and in boasts resembling those 
which Yiigil put into the mouth of Anchises The 
supeiioiity of some foieign nations, and especially of the 
Gieeks, in the lazy aits of ])eace, would be admitted with 
disdainful candour, but pie-emineiice in all the qualities 
15 which fit a people to subdue and govern mankind would 
be claimed foi the Romans 

The following lay belongs to the latest age of Latin 
ballad-poetry Nievius and Livius Andronicus weie piob- 
ably among the childieii whose motheis held them up to 
20 see the chariot of Cui lus go by. The minstrel who sang 
oil that day might possibly have lived to road the fiist 
hexameters of Ennius, and to see the first comedies of 
Plautus His poem, as might be expected, sliows a much 
wider acquaintance with the geography, mannei's, and pro- 
25 ductions of 1 emote nations, than would have been found 
111 compositions of the age of Camillus But he troubles 
himself little about dates, and having heaid trave^l^^r talk 
with admiration of the Colossus of Rhodes, and of the 
structuies and gardens with which the Macedonian kings 
30 of Syiia had embellished their lesidence on the banks of 
the Orontes, he has never thought of inquiring whether 
these things existed in the age of Romulus. 



THE PKOPHECY OF CAPYS. 

A LAY SUNG AT THE BANQUET IN THE CAPITOL, ON THE 
DAY WHEREON MANIUS CURIUS DENTATUS, A SECOND 
TIME CONSUL, TRIUMPHED OVER KING PYRRHUS AND 
THE TARENTINES, IN THE YEAR OF THE CITY 

ccccLXXix (nc 275) 


Now slam is Kinpf Amuliiis, 

Of the gieat Sylvian line, 

Who reigned in Alba Longa, 

On the throne of A\entine 
Slam IS the Pontilf Garner s, 5 

Who spake the woijtls of doom ; 

“The children to the Tiber, 

The mother to the tomb 

II 

In Elba’s lake no hsher 
Hib net to day is flinging 
On the dark rmd of Alba’s oaks 
To-day no axe is ringing 
The yoke hangs o’er the manger; 

The scythe lies in the hay 
Through rll the Alban villages 15 

No work IS done to-day. 

85 
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III. 

And every Alban burgher 
Hath donned his whitest gown ; 

And every head in Alba 

Weareth a poplar crown ; 20 

And every Alban door-post 

With boughs and flowers is ga^ s 
For to-day the dead are living , 

The lost are found to-day 

IV 

They weie doomed by a bloody king : 25 

They were doomed by a lying priest . 

They were cast on the raging flood 
They were tracked by the raging beast 
Raging beast and i aging flood 
Alike have spared the prey ; 30 

And to-day the dead are living; 

The lost are found to-day. 

V 

The troubled river knew them, 

And smoothed his yellow foam, 

And gently rocked the cradle 35 

That bore the fate of Rome 
The lavening she wolf knew them, 

And licked them o’er and o’er, 

And gave them of her own fierce milk, 

Rich with raw flesh and gore 40 

Twenty winters, twenty springs, 

Since then have rolled away ; 

And to-day the dead ai^ living: 

The lost are found to-day. 

VI. 

Blithe it was to see the twins,* 

Right goodly youths and tall, 
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Marching from Alba Longa 
To their old grandsire’s hall. 

Along their path fresh garlands 
Are hung from tree to tree ; 60 

Before them stride the pipers, 

Piping a note of glee. 

VII. 

On the light goes Romulus, 

With arms to the elbows red, 

And in his hand a broadswoid, 66 

And on the blade a head — 

A head in an iron helmet, 

With horse-hair hanging down 
A shaggy head, a swaithy head. 

Fixed in a ghastly frown — 60 

The head of King Amulins 
Of the great Sylvian line. 

Who reigned in Alba Longa, 

On the throne of Aventine. 

VIII 

On the left side goco Remus, 66 

With wrists and fingers red, 

And in his hand a boar-spear, 

And on the point a head — 

A wrinkled head and aged, 

With silver beard and hair, 70 

And holy fillets round it. 

Such as the pontiffs wear — 

The head of ancient Camera, 

Who spake the words of doom : 

“The children to the Tiber; 

The mother to the tomb” 
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IX 

Two and two behind the twins 
Their trusty comrades go, 

Four and forty valiant men, 

With club, and axe, and bow. 80 

On each side every hamlet 
Pours forth its joyous crowd, 

Shouting lads and baying dogs 
And children laughing loud, 

And old men weeping fondly 86 

As Rhea’s boys go by, 

And maids who shriek to see the heads. 

Yet, shrieking, press more nigh. 

X 

So they marched along the lakej 
They marched by fold and stall, 90 

By corn-held and by vineyard, 

Unto the old man’s hall. 


XI. 

In the hall-gate sate Capys, 

Capys, the sightless seer ; 

From head to foot he trembled 95 

As Romulus drew near 
And up stood stiff his thin white hair, 

And his blind eyes flashed fire : 

“ Hail ’ foster child of the wonderous nurse ! 

Hail * son of the wondei ous sire ! 100 

XII. 

‘^But thou — what dost thou here 
In the old man’s peaceful hall? 

What doth the eagle in the coop,* 

Thp bi<ion in fhp Rtall ? 
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Our corn fills many a garner ; 105 

Onr vines clasp many a tree ; 

Our flocks are white on many a hill, 

Put these are not for thee. 

XIII 

^‘For thee no tieasure ripens 
In the Tartessian mine . 

For thee no ship brings precious bales 
Across the Libyan brine 
ThvyU shalt not drink from amber ; 

Thou shalt not rest on down ; 

Arabia shall not steep thy locks, 

Nor Sid on tinge thy gown 

XIV 

“ Leave gold and myrrh and jewels, 

Rich table and soft bed, 

To them who of man^s seed are born, 

Whom woman’s milk have fed. 120 

Thou wast not made for lucre, 

For pleasure, nor for rest ; 

Thou, that art sprung from the Wai^-god’s loins. 
And hast tugged at the she-wolf’s breast 

X 

“From sunrise unto sunset 126 

All earth shall hear thy fame . 

A glorious city thou shalt build. 

And name it by thy name 
And there, unquenched through ages. 

Like Vesta’s sacred fire, 130 

Shall live the spirit of thy nurse. 

The spirit of thy sire 

XVI 

“T!ie ox toils through the furrow, 

Obedient to the goad ; 


110 
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The patient ass, up flinty paths, 136 

Plods with his weary load ; 

With whine and bound the spaniel 
His master’s whistle hears ; 

And the sheep yields her patiently 
To the loud clashing shears 140 

XVII, 

“But thy nurse will hear no master; 

Thy nurse will bear no load ; 

And woe to them that shear her, 

And woe to them that goad I 
When all the pack, loud baying, 146 

Her bloody lair surrounds, 

She dies in silence, biting hard, 

Amidst the dying hounds 

xvni 

“ Pomona loves the orchard ; 

And Liber loves the vine ; 160 

And Pales loves the straw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of kine ; 

And Venus loves the whispers 
Of plighted youth and maid, 

In April’s ivory moonlight 165 

Beneath the chestnut shade. 

XIX 

“But thy father loves D'e clashing 
Of broadsword and of shield : 

He loves to drink the steam that reeks 
From the fresh battlefield . 160 

He smiles a smile more dreadful 
Than his own dreadful frown, 

When he sees the thick black cloud of smcke 
Go up from the conquered town. 
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XX. 

“And such as is the War-god, 166 

The author of thy line, 

Ai.d such as she who suckled thee, 

Even such be thou and thine 
Leave to the soft Campanian 
His berths and his perfumes ; 170 

Leave to the sordid race of Tyre 
Their dyeing-vats and looms • 

L^ave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the oar . 

Leave to the Greek his marble Nymphs 176 

And SCI oils of wordy lore. 

XXI. 

“ Thine, Roman, is the pilum : 

Roman, the sword is thine, 

The even trench, the bristling mound. 

The legion’s ordered line ; 180 

And thine the wheels of triumph. 

Which with their laurelled train 
Move slowly up the shouting stree^^ 

To Jove’s eternal fane. 

XXIT. 

“Beneath thy yoke the Volscian 186 

Shall vail his lofty brow . 

Soft Capua’s curled revellers 
Before thy chairs shall bow ; 

The Lucumoes of Arnus 

Shall quake thy rods to see ; 190 

And the proud Samnite’s heart of steel 
Shall yield to only thee. 

XXIII. 

“ The Gaul shall >come against thee 
From the land of snow and night: 
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Thou shalt give his fair-haired armies 195 
To the raven and the kite. 

XXIV 

^'The Greek shall come against thee, 

The conqueior of the East. 

Beside him stalks to battle 
The huge eai th-shaking beast, 200 

The beast on whom the castle 
With all its guards doth stand, 

Tlie beast who hath between his eyes 
The serpent for a hand 

First march the bold Epirotes, 206 

Wedged close with shield and spear; 

And the ranks of false Tarentum 
Are glittering 111 the rear. 

XXV 

*^The ranks of false Taientum 

Like hunted sheep shall fly • 210 

In vain the bold Epirotes 
Shall round their standards die: 

And Apennine’s grey vultures 
Shall have a noble feast 
On the fat and the eyes 215 

Of the huge earth-shaking beast. 

XXVI 

“ Hurrah ’ for the good weapons 
That keep the War-god’s land. 

Hurrah ’ for Rome’s s*-out pilum 
In a stout Roman hand 220 

Hurrah' for Rome’s short broadsword, 

That through the thick array 
Of levelled spears and serried* shields 
Hews deep its gory way. 
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XXVII 

“Hurrah! for the gieat triumph 225 

Tliat stretches many a mile. 

Hurrali I for the wan captives 
That pass in endless file 
Ho 1 bold Epiiotes, whither 
Hath the Red King ta’en flight? 230 

Ho’ dogs of false Tarentum, 

Is not the gown washed white? 

XXVIII. 

“Hurrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 

Hurrah ’ for the rich dye of Tyre, 235 

And the fine web of Nile, 

The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant’s wings, 

The belts set thick with stairy gems 
That shone on Indian kings, 240 

The urns of massy silver. 

The goblets rough with gold, 

The many-coloured tablets bi.ght 
With loves and wars of old, 

The stone that breathes and struggles, 245 
The brass that seems to speak; — 

Such cunning they who dwell on high 
Have given unto the Greek. 

XXIX 

“Hurrah’ for Manius Curius, 

The bravest son of Rome, 

Thrice in utnaost need sent forth. 

Thrice drawn in triumph home. 

Weave, weave, for Manius Curius 
The third embroidered gown : 

Make ready the third lofty car, 266 

And twine the third green crown; 
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And yoke the steeds of Eosea 
With necks like a bended bow, 

And deck the bull, Mevama’s bull, 

The bull as white as snow. 260 

XXX. 

“Blest and thrice blest the Eoman 
Who sees Rome’s brightest day, 

Who sees that long victorious pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Way, 

And through the bellowing Forum, 265 

And loiind the Suppliant’s Grove, 

Up to the evei lasting gates 
Of Capitolian Jove 

XXXI 

“Then where, o’er two bright havens 

The towers of Corinth frown , 270 

Where the gigantic King of Day 
On his own Rhodes looks down , 

Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the lain el shades ; 

Where Nile reflects the endless length 275 
Of dark-red colonnades , 

Where in the still deep water, 

Sheltered from waves and blasts. 

Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts , 280 

Where fur-clad huntdrs wander 
Amidst the noithein ice, 

Where through the sa^d of mornmg-land 
The camel bears the spice , 

Where Atlas flings his shadow 286 

Far o’er the western foam. 

Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome.” 
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A FRAGMENT 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble Englanchs praise ; 

I tell of the thrice fdinoua deeds she wrought in ancient 
days 

When that great fleet invincible against hei bore in vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a w'arm summer day, 5 

There came a gallant mei chant-ship full sail to Plymouth 
Bay ; 

Her crew hath seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s 
isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace ; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in 
chase • 10 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing-baik put out to pry along the coast, 

Ana with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a 
post. 

With his white hair uubonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes ; 15 

Behind him march the halberdiers , before him sound the 
drums ; 

His yeomen round the market-cross make clear an ample 
spree , 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace, 

95 
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And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 
bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells 20 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw tieads the gay lilies 
down. 

So stalked he when be turned to ilight, on that famed 
Picard field, 

Pjohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cccsar’s eagle 
shield . 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to 
bay, 25 

And crusheil and toin beneatli Ids claws the princely 
hunters lay 

Ho ’ sti ike the fiagstalf deep, Sir Knight * ho ^ scatter 
flowers, fair maids 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute ho ' gallants, diaw your 
blades : 

Tliou sun, shine on her joyously; ye bieezes, waft her 
wude ; 

Our glorious skmper eadem, the banner of our pride 30 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that bannei-’s 
massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll 
of gold , 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple 'a, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again 
shall be 

Fiom Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Mil- 
ford Bay, 35 

That time of slumber was as blight and busy as the day; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war- flame 
spread, 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy 
Head, 
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Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 
of fire 40 

The fisher left Ins skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves : 

The rugged miners pouied to war from Mendip’s sunless 
caves 

O’er Longleat’s toweis, o’er Cranboiii lie’s oaks^ the fiery 
herald fiew . 

He roused the sheplierds of Stonehenge, the rangeis of 
Beaulieu 

Eight sharp and quick the bells all night rang out fioin 
Bristol town, 45 

And ere the day thiee hundred hoise had met on Clifton 
down , 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the mght, 

And saw o’erhanging Eichmond Hill the stieak of blood- 
red light , 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s loar the deathlike silence 
broke. 

And with one stait, and with one cr^, the royal city 
woke 50 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum cla&lied from all her leeling 
spires , 

From all the batteries of the Tower peeled loud the voice 
of fear , 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 
cheer , 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurry - 
'iig feet, 55 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down 
each roaring street , 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the dm, 

As fast from every village round the liorse came spurr- 
i'^g in 

a 
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And eastward straight from wild Blackheath. the warlike 
errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of 
Kent. j 60 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright 
couriers forth , 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy niooi they started 
for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 
still : 

All night from towei to tower they sprang ; they sprang 
from lull to lull . 

Till the ])ioud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky 
dales, 65 

Tdl like volcanoes flared to heaven the stoimy hills of 
Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely 
height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest 
of light. 

Till broad and fierce the stai came forth on Ely’s stately 
fane, 

And touer and hamlet lose in aims o’ei all the boundless 
plain , ^ 70 

Till Belvon’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide Yale of 
Trent ; c 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s em- 
battled pile, 

And the red glaie on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle. 


1832. 



IVEY. 

A SONG OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

Now gloiy to tlie Loid of Hosts, from wliom all glories 
are * 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of 
Navari e < 

Now let theie be the merry sound of music and of 
dance, 

Through thy corn-fields gieen, and sunny vines, oh 
jileasant land of France ’ 

And thou, Eochelle, our own Eochelle, proud city of 
the waters, 5 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 
daughters 

As thou weit constant in our ills, be 3 oyous in our joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 
walls annoy. 

Hurrah ^ Hurrah ’ a single field hath turned the chance 
of war. 

Hurrah ’ Huirah ! for Ivry and Henry of Navarre. 10 


Oh * how our hearts were beating when, at the dawn 
of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long 
array ; 
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With all its priest-lecl citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Ajipenzers stout infantiy, and Egmont’s Flemish 
spears 

There rode the biood of false Lorraine, the crrses of our 
land ; 15 

And daik Mayeniie was in the midst, a tiuiicheon in his 
hand . 

And, as we looked on tlrem, we thought of Seine’s 
empuipled Hood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hail all dabbled with his 
blood ; 

And we cried unto the living (lod, wdio rules the fate 
of wai, 

To light foi His owui holy name, and Heniy of Navarre 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour 
diest, 21 

And he has bound a snow-white plume ujioii his gallant 
Cl est 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitois, and his glance w^as stem 
and high 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled fioni wing 
to wing, 25 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘God save our 
Loi d the King ’ ’ 

‘And if niy standard-beai er fall, as fall full well he ay, 
‘For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
‘Press where ye see my wh.te plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

‘And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.’ 

Hurrah ^ the foes are moving Har k to the mingled 
dm 31 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring 
culverin. 
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The fiery ^ Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andr6’s 
plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of (Uieldeis and Alinayne 

Now by t^'e lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
Fiance, 35 

Charge for the golden lilies, — upon them with the lance 

A thousand spires are sti iking deep, a thousand spears 
in rest, 

A thousand knights are piessing close behind the snow- 
white , crest , 

And in they burst, and on tliey lushed, while, like a 
guiding stai, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Naval re 40 

Now, God be praised, the day is ouis Madeline hath 
turned his rein 

D’Auinale hath cried for ({uartei The t'lemish Count 
is slam 

Then laiiks aie breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay 
gale , 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, *aiid flags, and 
cloven mail 

And then we thought on ven*geance, and, all along our 
van, 45 

‘Remember St Bartholomew,’ was passed fiom man to 
< man 

But out spake gentle Heniv, ‘No Frenchman is my foe . 

* Down, down with every foie’.gner, but let your brethren go ’ 

Oh ^ was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in wai, 

As our Sovereign Lord, .King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre ? 50 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for 
France to-day ; ^ 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a jirey. 
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But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 

And the good Lord of Rosny has ta’en the cornet white. 

Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta’eii, 55 

Tlie cornet white with crosses black, the fl,ig of false 
Loiraine 

Up with it high , unfurl it wide , that all the host may 
know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought 
His Church such woe 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest 
2)01 lit of war, 

Fling the led shreds, a footcloth meet for Ileniy of 
Naval le 60 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; Ho ’ matrons of Luceine ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 
return 

Ho ’ Phili2), send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerf) monks may sing a mass for thy poor 
spearmen’s souls 

Ho ! gallant noliles of the League, look that your arms 
be bright , 65 

Ho t burghers of Saint Genevieve, kee]) watch and ward 
to-night. 

Foi our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised 
the slave 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of 
the brave. 

Then glory to His holy nam'', from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 


1824. 



THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. 

BY OBADIAH BIND-THEIR-KING8-IN-CIIAINS-AND-THEIR-NOBLES- 
WITH-LINKS OF-IRON, SERGEANT IN IRETON’s REGIMENT. 

(1824) 

Oh I wherefore come ye forth, in triumph fjorn tlie North, 
With your hands, and >our feet, and }oui raiment 
all red ? 

And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-piess which ye 
tread ? 

Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 5 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we 
trod , 

For we trampled on the tlirong of the liaughty and the 
strong, 

W^'o sate ill the high places, and slew the saints of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 

That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses 
shine, 10 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced 
hair, 

And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Bupert of the 
Bhine. 
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Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible anu ma »wuiu, 
The General rode along ns to form us to the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell’d into a 
shout, 15 

Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right 

And hark ! like the loar of the billows on the shore. 

The ciy of battle rises along their charging line ’ 

For God’ for the Cause* foi the Church ^ for the Laws’ 
For Chailes King of England, and Bupert oi the Rhine’ 


The furious German comes, with his clarions and his 
drums, 21 

His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks Grasj) youi pikes, close 
your ranks , 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall 

They arc here * They rush on * We are broken * Wt 
are gone * 25 

Our left IS borne before them like stubble on the 
blast . 

O Loid, put forth thy might* O Lord, defend the 
right ! 

Stand back to back, in God’s name, and fight it to the 
last. 


Stout Skippon hath a wound * the centre 
ground : 

Hark ! hark * — What means tne trampling ot norsemen 
on our rear? 30 

Whose banner do I see, boys ^ ’Tis he, thank God, ’tis 
he, boys. 

Bear up another minute : brave Oliver is hera 
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Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 
dykes. 

Our cuira >sieis have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 35 
And at a shock have scattered the foiest of his pikes 


Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to Jiide, 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple Bar . 

And he — he turns, he flies —shame on those ci uel eyes 
That bore to look on toituie, and daie not look on 
war 40 

Ho ! comrades, scour the plain ; and, ore ye strip the 
slain. 

First give another stab to make your seaich secure, 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their bioad-pieces 
and lockets 

The tokens of the wanton, and plunder of the poor. 


Fools ! your doublets shone with gold, and your heart 
weie gay and bold, 45 

When you kissed your Jily hands to your lemans 
to-day ; 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in the 
I ocks, 

xjead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 


Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and 
hell and fate, 

And the fingers that once were so busy with your 
blades, 50 

Your perfum'd satin clothes, your catches and your oaths, 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds and 
your spades? 
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Down, down, for ever down, with tlie mitre and the crown. 
With the Belidl of the Court, and the Mammon of the 
Pope ; 

There is woe in Oxford Halls ; there is wail in Durham’s 
Stalls : 55 

The J esuit smites lus bosom * the Bishop rends his cope. 


And She of the seven hills shall mourn her children’s ills, 
And tremble wlien she thinks on the edge of England’s 
Sword ; 

And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they 
hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses 
and the Word. 60 



J!^OTES, 


HORATIUS. 

Introduction. 

P. 2, 11 8-13. In modern English 

“Old men that know the ground well enough 
Call it the battle of Ottcibuin ♦ 

At Otterburn began this kick 
Upon a Monday 

There was the doughty Douglas slain 
The Percy never went aw'ay.” 

Spume (kick) refers to a pievious line, “that tear begane 
this spurn,” a proverb meaning ‘ that tear or pull brought 
about this kick ’ 

15-18 In modern English: 

“This fray began at Otterburn 
Between the night and the day : 

There the Dou^as lost his life, 

And the Percy was led away ” 

32 the public lands These Were the property of the State 
and originally had been the Domain of the Kings, to which were 
added the confiscated lands of the conquered Of this Crown Land 
the Patricians engrossed possession, till Sp Cassius carried the 
first Agrarian Law, to distribute this land among the Plebeians 
Tnv, Patricians, however, successfully thwarted the execution of 
this measure for a long period 

P 3, 1. 1. the proceedings or CamiUus Cannllus, the Roman 
general who captured Veil, was accused of fraudulently appro- 
priating much of the booty He was impeached for corrupt 
practices by L. Appuleius, * Tribune of the Plebs, and went 
into exile 


Text. 

1. Lars, Lar, or Larth was an honorary appellation in Etruscan, 
e(iu*'^alent to lord or king. It was usually the prefix of the first- 
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bom, a younger son being called Aruns The king of Veii, slain 
by Cossus, was named Lars Tolumnms Cf Virginia^ 257. 

1. Clusium, the modern Chiusi, was one of the twelve cities 
forming the Etrurian league or confederacy It stands on a hill 
above the river Clams, which falls into the Tiber. , 

2 the Nine Gods Tliese weie called by the Romans Dii 
Noveim(<‘s, the, new </ods^ ^ e gods received from abroad, a,s 
opposed to tlie native deities They \^ere Etiiisean gods, 
believed to possess the pouei of hurling tl underbolts The 
names of seven only can be ascertained 

3 Tarquin Lucius Tar(|iiinius Supeibus was the seventh and 
last king of Rome, and was, with his family, expelled from Rome 
in eoiisequeiK e of the violence ofleicd by his son j Sextus to 
Liicretia, the wife of Tarquiniiis Collatimis, who aftei wards 
stabbed lierself Four attempts weie made to rcstoie Taiqiim, 
the thud of which forms the subject of this poem See Ceneral 
Introduction and note to Lake Regiflm, 96 

6 a trysting day, a day of meeting agreed upon Tyyst is a 
variant of in the old sense of a covenant or agreement 

9 array, battle-airay, troops. 

10 This repetition of 1 8 is in harmony with the antique 
style Such repetitions aio frequent in Homer and Ilicocritus; 
they occiu also in Spenser and Milton Cf note to 1 198 below 

14 Shame on, i e let shame be on the disloyal Etruscan who 
does not join the ainiy The words express the feelings, not of 
the poet, but of Potsena. Cf the summons of the clansmen m 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake,, in 9 H seq 

“He meditated cm sc more dread, 

And deadlier, on the clansman’s head. 

Who, ►summon’d to his Chieftain’s aid, 

The signal saw, and disobey’d ’ 

19 amain, lit 07i oi with strength (O E mtegen), strenuously, 
apace 

22 hamlet, small village Ilanilef is compounded of ^ m 
(= home) and double diminutive suffix d-d 

24 hangs Its situation is so )ofty that it almost seems as if 
it w^ere suspended in the air Cf Wordswoith, “ There tias a 

29, 30 

“ The church-yard hangs 
a slope above the village school ” 

25 purple Apennine The Apennines area chain of mountains 
forming the backbone of Italy Mountains, seen in the distance, 
present a bluish-purple hue 

26 Volaterr® The modem Volterra, ank one of the cities of 
the Etiuscan confederacy. It is called “lordly ” on account of 
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its fine positiop, standing on a hill 1700 feet high, about five 
miles north of the river Caecina, and fifteen fiom the sea The 
ancient walls may still be traced throughout then whole ciicuit 

27 Where scowls, etc Scowls —a. strongei word than frowns — 
18 an instai^ce of the ‘pathetic fallacy,’ human feelings being 
attributed to an inanimate object. The famous fortiess, on its 
height, seems to threaten intruders Its walls were so massive 
that it was fabled to have been built by the giants of old time 

30 Populonla Situated on a promontory of the same name, 
opposite the island of Iha (Elba), and the chief maritime town 
of Etruria From it are visible the mountain heights of the great 
island of Sardinia 

34 Pisss (Pisa) was one of the twelve Etruscan cities, situated 
on the right bank of the Ainiis (Arno), a few miles from its 
mouth. 

35 Queen, etc. , ^ e. it was the greatest maritime city on the east 
coast of Italy 

36 Massilia, the modern Marseilles, was a city of Greek 
foundation, with a fine haibour, on the south coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis, some distance east of the mouth of the Rhone 

triremes. Galleys with three ranks or horizontal tiers 
of oai s 

37 Heavy, etc The ships were laden with slaves brought for 
sale in Italy from among the tribes of Northern Europe, who 
were noted for their blue eyes and fair or red hair. 

38 Clanis The modem Chiana 8ee note tS 1 1 

40 Cortona Another of the twelve Etruscan cities It stands 
on a lofty hill, about nine miles iftirth of Lake Trasimene Its 
walls may still be traced, and present some of the finest specimens 
of Cyclopean architecture to be seen in all Italy 

43 Auser. The modern Serchio It formerly joined the 
Aim. but now reaches the sea by an independent channel 

45 Cimiman, Mons Ciminius (Monte Cimino) is a range that 
runs south-west from the Tiber to the sea-coast, and forms the 
boundary of the Campcujna on the north 

46 CUtumnus (Clitumno) was a small tributary of the Tiber, 
flowing through a very fertile tract by the town of Mevania It 
was “ dear to the herdsman ” as a watering-place for his cattle 

49 Volslnian mere The lake on the,shore of which stood the 
Etruscan town of Volsinii (Bolsena) Mere is cognate with Lat. 
mare^ and has a doublet moor^ the root idea being a dead waate^ 
whether of water or land. Marsh is its derivative, Cf. Skt. 
manly desert, from mW, to d^e. 
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50. But now, etc These country pursuits are abandoned, 
because all the able-bodied men are gone to the war. Cf. Scott, 
Lady of the Lake, in 14 

“ The fisherman forsook the strand, 

The hunter left the stag at bay,” etc 

65. steer, young ox The word signifies ‘ full-grown ’ or 
‘strong,’ and is cognate with Lat. tauriis (foi staurus), from root 
sta^ to stand 

58 The harvests, etc Only old men are left to reap the 
harvest, young boys to wash and sheai the sheep, and girls to 
tread the grapes at the vintage So Scott, Ib iii 18 • 

“ To arms ^ 

Let babes and women wail the dead ” 

Cf. Lake LeydlaSy 141-144 

Arretium The modern Arezzo, another of the twelve 
Etruscan cities, situated in the upper valley of the Arno It 
became a militaiy post of great impoitance m the Gaulish wars, 
as commanding the communications between Cisalpme Gaul and 
Etruria 

60. Umbro, the modern Ombrone, was on the coast line between 
the Arno and the Tiber and flowed beneath the walls of 
Russella^ 

62 Luna (Luni) was situated on the left bank of the Macra, on 
the borders of Liguria. Its territory was famous for its wine 
and its cheeses 

63. must, new, unfermented giape-juice , from Lat mv^tum^ 
neut of mu'it'iiSy young, fresh ; whence also moist 

66 prophets The Etrusca.: augurs, who ascertamed the will 
of the gods by divination, or the interpretation of outward 
signs, such as thunder and li^tning, the flight of birds The 
Etruscans, and similarly the Komans, never entered upon any 
important undertaking without endeavouring beforehand to 
ascertain the feelings of the gods upon the subject Here aey 
are represented as conning the sacred books for that purpose. 

72. Traced ftom the right V^iitten from left to right, as m 
tlie case of Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, ete 

on linen white The early books were often composed of 
prepared linen, and were called h?Uei hbrt, referred to by Livy 
(iv. 7, 13, 20). 

76 Go forth,” etc The answer of the books is that Porsena 
will be victorious, and return to his palace with the captured 
shields of the Romans 

80. Nursda, an Etruscan goddess. The shields (see ReqxUus^ 
624, 695) would be hung round her altars, as votive offerings. 
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83 tale Full number, complement Tale meant originally 
number^ whence orderly arrangement of speech, nairative. So, 
to tell was to count , cf the * telleis’ or counters of votes in the 
House of Commons, and ‘to tell one’s beads.* Also Milton, 
JJAlleqrOy 87, “ Every shepherd tells his ^a/e,’* i e counts the 
number of his sheep , and the tale^ or appointed number, of 
bricks in Bible, Exodus^ v 8 

86 Sutrium (Sutri), on an isolated lull thirty-two miles north 
of Rome, is a place frequently mentioned in the wars of the 
Romans and Etruscans 

92. banished Roman Exiles from Rome in the following of 
Tarquin 

93 stout, strong, bold, brave. 

96 Tusculan Mamillua Tmctdum (Frascati), in Latium, stood 
on a spur of the Alban Hills, about fifteen miles south-east of 
Rome Octavius Mamilius, Tarquin’s son-in-law, took refuge 
there on his expulsion fiom Rome, and headed the Latin allies of 
Poisena He also fought against Rome at the battle of Lake 
Regillus 

97. Latlan name The Latin nomen Lattnum\ whatever is called 
Latin, the Latin nation 

98 yellow Tiber Flavus^ ‘reddish yellow,’ is a frequent 
epithet of the Tiber with Roman writers, from the pozzuolanio 
(red volcanic) earth on its bottom Cf 11 466, 470 

100 champai^, plain, open country ; Lat campus^ a plain 

104 to see for seeing’ — the gerundial infinitive, as in ‘fair 
to see ’ (Burns), ‘ long to tell ’ (Milton) 

107. great with child, ‘ pregnant ’ — a Biblical expression ; see 
Bible, Lule, ii 5 

110 Utters, palanquins; from Low Lat. lectartaj Lat. lectus^ 
abed. 

111 on the necks The pole of the litter was borne on the 
shoulder close to the neck. 

115 skins, I e bottles made of goat skins. 

121. roaring gate, gateways filled with tumultuous crowds of 
people Cf Lake Regillus, 688 ; and Tennyson, Duke cf 
Wellington, ii . “ Streaming London’s central roar ” 

122 rock Tarpeian The Tarpeian Rock was a cliff about eighty 
feet high, probably on the east side of the CapitoUne Hill, over- 
looking the Roman Forum It was so named after Tarpeia who 
betrayed the Capitol to the Sabines and was buried there 

123 wan, pale with fear. They saw the blaze of the villages 
set on iire by the advancing enemy. 
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126 Fathers of the City The Roman Senators, known as 
Patres oi Fatliers of the State The Senate consisted at this 
time of 300 rneiubeis Cf. Lake Regillus^ 115. 

127 sat, i e met in council, deliberated 

133 Crustumerium A town m Latium It was captured by 
Romulus, and again by Tarquinius Priscus. 

134-136 Verhenna Astur. The names of these Etruscan chiefs 
recur below, 11 188-192 

134 Ostia The original port of Rome, situated at the mouth of 
the Tiber on its left bank It was founded by Ancus Martius, 
the fourth king of Rome 

136. Janiculum A space outside Rome on the further bank of 
the Tiber, enclosed between a ridge, the Janiculan Hill, and a 
bend of the river. The hill was crowned by a fortress, built by 
Ancus Martius, as a defence against the Etruscans 

138 I wis, certainly. I wis is a corruption of M E iwis^ O E. 
gewiSf an adjective from the root certain. 

139-140 There was ached, i e There was no heart so bold 
that it did not ache sorely , the boldest heart ached. Cf. 11. 206- 
207 below 

142 Consul After the expulsion of the Kings, the government 
was entrusted to two Magistrates, elected annually, called at first 
Praetors, and afterwards Consuls The Consuls of this year were 
Publius Valerius and Titus Lucretius ; but Valerius held the 
chief power, and is referred to here 

144 girded up their gowns, gathered up round their waists the 
flowing folds of their togas, for ease of movement. The toga, a 
loose outer garment of ample dimensions, was the distinctive 
garb of the Romans 

145 hied them, hastened This them is called the Reflexive 
Dative, seen in ‘sit thee down*; ‘get you gone’; ‘fare thee well.* 

147. the River-Gate Porta Flumentana, the city gate facing 
the Tiber opposite Janiculum 

160 roundly, in brief, plain terms. Cf Shakspere, T, of A, 
n. h 7, 8 ; , 

“ What shall be done? he will not hear, till feel : 

I must be round with him.’* e. 

151. The bridge Thfe Pons Snhticiua, the oldest of the bridges 
over the Tiber, so called after the ‘ wooden beams or piles ’ 
{aubhcea) of which it was built It was erected by Ancus Martius, 
and connected Rome with Janiculum. 

155. AH wild, quite frantic. All is an adverb here. 

160 storm of dust. Great clouds of dust raised by the enemy *a 
troops on the march. 
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163. red whirlwind. The dust, dark (“swarthy”) in the 
distance, now looked red, and was driven in still greater clouds, 
as being seen nearer. 

165 cloud, ^ 6 of dust. 

167. the ’^um, the murmur of many voices. 

169 the gloom, the thick clouds of dust 

171. In broken light The sunlight flashing upon their arms 
through occasional gaps in the cloud of dust, has a daik-blue 
tinge 

175. that glimmering line The line of troops dimly lighted 
up by the sun shining through the dust cloud 

177 twelve The twelve cities of the Etruscan confederacy, 
several of which have already been named Each of these cities 
was an independent State, united with tlie otliers only m matters 
of common interest 

178 Olusium See 1 1, and note 

180 The terror, etc Umbria and Cisalpine Gaul had both 
suffered fiom the invasion of the Etruscans, which broke the 
power of the Umbrians, who at one time possessed dominion 
over gieat part of central Italy 

184 port, carriage demeanour. 

185 Lucumo, Etruscan noble The Luceies or Etruscan 
Lucumos formed one of the three Tribes of Romulus 


186 Cilmus The head of one of the noble families of Etruria, 
of princely lank Majccnas, the famous patron of literary men 
in the time of Augustus, boie this as his riomev oi name of his 
gens Cf Piopertius, in 9, 1 “Maecenas, eques Etrusco de 
sanguine reguni,” ‘Miecenas knight sprung from the blood of 
Etruscan kings ’ The family of Mie Cilnii weie expelled from 
Arretium by their own citizens, B c 300 

188 fourfold shield, shield consisting of four layers of ox-hides 
Cf Vergil’s “clipeus septemplex,” ‘sevenfold shield * (^w. xii 
925) which 13 Homer’s iirra^deiop cretKos {II vii 220) 

189. brand, poetical for ‘sword.’ So called because of its 
brightness {O B brandy a burning, from hnnnany to burn) 

may = can 

190. Tolumnius Another Etruscan chief 

191. the hold The fortress of Cortona ; see 1. 40 and note 


192 Thrasymene A lake of Etruria, famous later for the 
great victoi y obtained there by Hannibal over the Roman consul, 
C. Flaminius, m the second Punic war, b c. 217. 


193 Fast by, close to 


Fast=^{\) firm; (2) close, uigent ; (3) 
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194 the war, the aimy in brittle array. Of. Lahe Reqilhis, 
441, and note 

198 Prince, etc See 1. 97, and Lake Regill us^ 194, 4.S6 For 

the Homeric lepetition, cf note to 1 10 ; also Macaulay’s 

introduction to Lake Rigdhts^ p 25, 11 2-14 

199 false Sextus Cf 1 480, and preceding note , and Lake 
Regillw., 273, 291, 657, 681. 

200 deed of shame See note to 1. 3 This line thioughout 
originally stood ‘ ‘ That bi ought Lucrece to shctine ” 

203 rent the firmament So loud that it seemed to tear the 
very heavens asimdei 

206 But spat, i e who did not spit Here hut (= except) was 
originally hut thaty and “ There was no woman hut spat ”= ‘There 
was no woman hut that (she) spat ’ 

211 darkly, gloomily, anxiously 

213 van, the front lanks of an army Van is short for van- 
guard ~vant-q%iard- avant-garde (Fr avantyVoX ah antty from 
in front) Cf advance 

217 Horatius, Horatius Codes Codes means blind of one 
eye He belonged to the Lucerian tube 

218 the Gate See 1 147 and note 

219. To every man, etc Cf. Scott, Marmiony ii. 30, 31 : 

“ And come he slow or come he fast, 

It is but death who comes at last.” 

And Tennyson, The Revengty 86-88 

“ A day less or inoie 
At sea or ashoie, 

We die — does it matter when ’ ” 

222 fearful odds, greatly superior numbers. Cf R Browning, 
The Ring and the Book, xi , 1799 “A biave fightei who 
succumbs to odds ” Odd = une^ en, unequal. ‘ Strange, queer ’ 
IS a secondary meaning 

223 For the ashes, ‘ to pi eserve their remains from in.. ..It ’ 
Ashes IS used here poetically for ‘mortal remains,’ or more 
geneially, ‘ tombs ’ Inhumation was practised in the earlier 
ages, cremation not being common till towards the close of the 
republic, when the ashes were collected m urns. 

229 holy maidens The Vestai Virgins or Virgin Priestesses 
of the goddess Vesta, the protectress of the domestic hearth 
They were six in number, chosen from Patrician families, and 
their chief duty was to tend the ever-burning fire on the altar of 
the goddess. They enjoyed many honours and privileges, and 
occupied a conspicuous place at all great public solemnities. 
See iMke RegtUuSy 623, 7&, and notes. 
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236. hold in play, keep in action, keep occupied 

238. well, easily. 

242. A Ramnian See Macaulay’s Introduction, p 3, 11 24-27. 
The original inhabitants of Rome weie a mixed people made up 
of three distinct races — Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans, ana 
were divided accordingly into three trihei^ (1) Ramnes (Latina), 
(2) Titles (Sabines), (3) Luceres (Etruscans). 

249 quoth, ‘ sa d,’ is properly a preterite tense. The piesent 
IS seen in the compound 6e queath 

250 hrave days of old See Macaulay’s Intioduction, p 2, 
11 27-31 

257. a party, a political faction 

261 lands, i e the public or State lands, see note to p 2, 1 32. 

262 spoils, etc. See note to p 3, 1 1 

267 Tribunes After the expulsion of the Tai quins, the 
tyranny of the Patricians became so intolerable, that the Plebs 
letired from the city m a body to Mons Sacei , wheieupon it 
was agreed that Trthum Pleht'i^ Tribunes of the Plebs, should be 
elected annually to protect the interests of the Plebeian order 
At first two were chosen, then five, and finally ten Their 
pel sons vere hallowed, and they had the right of veto upon any 
procedure detrimental to the Plebs Beards oppose, insult 

268 Fathers See 1 126, and note Qnndy oppiess 

274 harness, armour Cf Milton, JSlativity Ode, 244 : 
“ Bright -/iarne.wd angels ” ; and Shakspere, Machethi v. v. 52 : 
“ At least we’ll die with hamebs on our back ” ‘ 

277 mixed The perfect participle 

278 crow, ^ e crow-bar * 

288 with measured tread, in legular, even march. 

291 the dauntless Three Cf 11 252, 409, and notes to 11. 
198, 199 

vanguard See note to 1 213. 

297 Before array, in front of the dense columns of their 
army 

301 Tifemum A town of Samnium on the river Tifernua 
(Bi^'‘rno) ; a well- watered, fertile spot 

.304 Sicken, lead an unhealthy life. 

nva’s mines. See note to 1. 30. Ilva was famous for its 
iron -mines. 

306 Vassal, dependent ; bound to render service to his superior 
lord Variety valet = vcussalet^ the diminutive of %as8al. 

307 powers, troops. 
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309 Nequinum A town in Umbria, strongly situated on a 
lofty hill on the left bank of the Nar (Nera), about eight miles 
above its confluence with the Tibei Aftei its capture by the 
Romans in b c 290 it was named Narnia 

lowers, ‘fiowns’; different in derivation and pronunci- 
ation from lowtr^ to let down , probably a variant of leer Cf. 
1. 27 

.31(1 Darted thrust Here partially cognate object 

to dailed In ‘to ihrunt a thrtist,* the veib is strictly cognate to 
tlic noun, but in ‘to dart a which means ‘to thmist 

suddenhf and swifllt/ a the verb contains a super added 

notion Cf CapySj Ibl, 224, and notes 

319 Falenl Piobably one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
confederacy It stood near Mt Soracte, a few miles west of 
the Tiber Its model n name is ^aiif (a Maria dt Fallen 

322 rover *9e(X-rorer is anothei term for The Etrus- 

cans, like the Ph<enicians, were pirates as w^ell as merchants 

323 Aruns A common Etruscan name or title, like Lars 
and Lucunio It was the name of one of the sons of 
Taiqiiin the Pioud. See note to 1 1 

Volsmlum The true name is Volsinii; see note to 1 49 
326 Cossa A town of Etiuiii, the modern Ansedoina, that 
stood on a height near the sea coast 
327. wasted, laid waste, ravaged 

328 Albinla, Liguiia, lying along the sea-coast, north of 
Etruiia. 

334 aghast, horror-struck. The proper spelling is ayast^ p p. 
of M E. aijasteUj to terrify 
335. Ostia See note to 1 1,34 

337. Campania A province of Italy, south of Latiiim, con- 
sisting, as its name (from Lat campus) implies, of an extensive 
plain of great fertility 

hinds, peasants The d in hind (M E hine) isexciesc'' t, 
as in hold (of a ship), sounds expound^ etc 
344. the entrance, i e the liead of the bridge 
347 the narrow way See 11 300, 440, and note to 1 10 
.348 Astur See 1 188 ^ 

340. divide The ranks are opened to let him pass 
350 Luna See note to 1 02 
357. high, proud 

360 she-wolfs litter, i e the Romans ^The story was that 
Romulus and Remus, the twin sons of Rea Silvia, daughter of 
Numitor, being exposed by hrs usurping brother Amulius, were 
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suckled by a wolf Litter^ a biood (cf Fi acconcher^ Eng ‘to be 
brought to bed'’)y has probably tlie same derivation as Utter in 
1 110 The author originally wrote ' 

“ ‘ By heaven/ he said, ‘ yon rebels 
Stand manfully at bay ’ ” 

But the word “ lebels ” Wtis thought objectionable* 

365 to the height, i e to the utmost height 
371 helm Poetical for helmet^ which is properly a diminutive 
form Cf tatge and target , note to Eegtllusy 256 

375 breathing-space, a short time to take breath 
384 As falls, etc An Homeiic simile 

388 augnirs See note to 1 66 

389 blasted head, the head oi top of the tiee, struck by 
lightning 

392 amain Sec note to 1 19 

396 Lucumo See 1 185, and note 

397 cheer, entertainment M E cfme (Gk Kapa, the head) 
means (1) the face; (2) mien, (3) pleasant mien ; (4) entertain 
ment, food and drink 

417 was none, i e There was no one 

422 deep array Another lepetition . see 1 345 

423 sea of steel The serried ranks of spears swayed to and 
fro like sea-waves 

431 Sextus See note to 1 3 

435 Thrice is the regular Classical numbei foi such attempts 
Thus ^^neas (Vergil uEn \i 700-702) thiice endcavouis to 
embrace his father’s ghost, as Ulysses does his mother’s, in the 
Odyssey 

450 ere (with superlative ei-st) came to be used with com- 
parative force in the sense of ‘ soonei (than), before ’ Ea^ -ly 
( = soon-like) is a derivati\c of ei e 

•±58 would have crossed The hypothetical clause, *if they 
could have crossed,’ is suppressed 
466 yellow See note to 1 98 So fawny, 1 470 
471 the curb, the barrier that restiained it To ciub is lit to 
‘I jnd ’ (Lat curvare) The noun is used specifically of the 
chain or strap attached to a horse’s bit. 

474. pier, the stone foundations ; O.F piere, Lat. petra, 
(xk TT^Tpa, a rock, a stone 
477 constant, firm, unmoved 

478, 479 Two aosoliite clauses—” Thrice thirty foes (being) 
befc e,” etc 
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483 grace, kindness, clemency , — “ surrender, and we will 
treat you well ” 

485 craven, cowaidly Craven is ME. cravand, ‘craving,’ 
one who craves or sues foi mercy 

488 Palatinus The Palatine Hill, one of the sev'^n hills of 
Rome It stood a little to the noitli of the Subliciaii bridge 
492 father Tiber The pater Ttherinus of Vergil, Geonj iv, 
369 ; his title as a riv^ei-god 

498 harness See note to 1 274 
508 Tuscany The modem name of Pltiuria 
515. spent blows, exhausted with exchanging blows or with 
fighting 

519 evil case, bad plight, adveise circumstances 
525 Bore etc , held up hia cliin, so that he did not sink 
Ghtlde Waters (foot note) is one of the ballads in Percy’s Rehques 

539 weeping Of 1 586 The stiong emotion of the spectators 
finds relief in toais 

540 River- Gate See 1 147, and note 

543 of public right, of which the State had the right of owner 
ship See note to p 2, 1 32 

544 As much as, etc According to Livy, it was as much 
land as he could plough round (“agri quantum uno die arcum- 
araxnt ”) Lat jngum (a yoke) was used foi the quantity of land 
that a yoke of oxen could plough in a day. 

549 To witness etc , to prove the truth of my statement 

550 Comitium The portion of the Roman Forum that was 
set apart as the place of meeting of the Comitia Curiata, oi 
assembly in which the people voted in their ten tribal sections, 
called Cuiue 

553 halting upon one knee, limping on one knee, lame of one 
knee (on account of the wound in his thigh, 1 371) Cf Stow’s 
Chronicle “ The king would have given him Judith, but she 
refused him because that he halted on the one leg ” And Bible, 
Genesis, xxxii 31 (of Jacob, after his wrestling with the angel) 

“ And he halted upon his thigh ” 

558 sounds stirring, has a stirring or rousing sound 
561 To charge home, to attack at close quarters, without 
flinching So ‘to strike home,’ used of vigorous or effectual 
action. Cf Shaks Lear, ii i 52, 53 

“ With his prepared swmrd, he charges home 
My unprovided body ” 

the Volscian The Volscians were an Opican nation, 
inhabiting the hill country of the Low^er Apennines, bord 'ring 
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on the plain of Rome The Romans had been hard pressed by 
the Volscians about b c 49(>, but at the supposed date of this 
Lay the Consul Spurius Cassius had checked their advance on 
the east, and their power had declined 

562 Juno This goddess, wife of Jupiter, presided over 
man led life, and, as Lucina, lent her aid at childbirth She 
leceived special homage at the festival of the Mafronalia, 
celebrated by the Mations of Rome on the 1st of March 

568 long*, con ti_i nous, prolonged So “a /owf/ shout, ’ 1 468 

572 Algidus, a mountain ot mountain range of the Alban 
Hills, in Latiuin Its sides weie covered with dense foiests . cf 
Horace, Ode<^y irr xxiii 9, 10 

573 Ro<iT, crackle m the flames of the health 

574 oldest cask, cask of the oldest and best wine Cf Horace, 
OdeSj III viii 9-12 

576. chestnuts Chestnut is short foi cheUeM-md, (henUni being 
fiom Lat iaatanea, the chestnut tree, fiom Castana, a city in 
Pontus wheie they abounded 

582 the goodman, the mastei of the house , to be pronounced 
go6dman Cf Bible, Matthew^ xxiv 43 “Jf tlie qoodman of 
the house had known in what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched” And fthakspere’s Goodman Verges” 
(Much Ado about Nothing, lu v. 10) Cf = mistress 

586. weeping Sec note to 1 539. 


THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE RECILLUS 

I^TROD&CTION 

P. 25, 1 10. pCt], etc In English. “The strong Hercules,' 
“The renowned Hcphaistos” (lit ‘the lame one’), “The Guide 
Hermes” (lit ‘slayer of Argus’), “The seven-gated Thebes,” 
“ For the sake of fair-haired Helen ” 

P 26, 1 5 Herodotus See Hid v 92 

13 The stratagem See Liddell’s History of Home, chap. iv. 

§5 . 

io The embassy See Id^ chap iv § 6 

P. 27, 11 13-15 Tpaxrlv p-iv k.t X “ God-like Alexander 
{i e Pans) fights in front of the Trojans, he challenged all 
the bravest of the Argives to fight in dread encounter, opposing 
force to force ” 

16-18 Ferocem, etc “ The warlike young Tarqum, showing 
him elf m the fiont ranks of the exiles.” 
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21-23 Tbv 8’ <os k.tX. “When therefore the god-like 
Alexander perceived him showing himself m the foremost ranks, 
his heart was struck with terror ; and back into the band of his 
comrades he recoiled, shunning the doom of death ” 

24-25 Tarquinius, etc “Tarquin retired before tl^p attacking 
foe back into the lines of his friends 

P 31,1 10 Secular Jubilee The Ludi Scpctdares or Secular 
Oames, a festival celebrated at long, but uncertain intervals 
Horace’s Carmen Sdprulaie, a festive hymn composed for one of 
these occasions, is still extant 

I’kxt. 

2. Ho, lictors, clear the way See note to Cavy^, 190 It 
was then duty to clear the way before the chief magistrates, and 
to disperse a crowd w hen it impeded public business 

3 The Kmghta The Kquites,a body of wealthy Patrician horse- 
soldiers, supposed to have been originally founded by Romulus. 

Will ride See Macaulay’s Introduction, p 30, 11 16-27. 
The Romans called the procession Equitum Tranwectio, ‘ The 
riding past (or Review) of the Knights ’ 

7, 8, Castor Mars The names of these deities stand for 
then temples The temple of Castor, of which three columns 
still remain, stood on the south side of the Forum, and was built 
on the spot where rose a spring called the Lac ns Julurnce, at 
which the twin brethren watered their steeds after the battle. 
The temple of Mars stood outside the Porta Capena, beyond the 
Servian wall 

9 purple Each is drest in Ins robe of state, a purple-striped 
tunic called trahea 

13 Yellow River The Tibet , see note to Hoi atius^ 98 

14 Sacred Hill Mons Sacer, a hill about two miles north- 
east from Rome, across the river Amo It w^as so called because 
an altar to Jupiter was built there in commemoration of the 
concessions w^hich successfully ended the secession thither of <^he 
Plebeians in b c 494 See note to Horatius^ 267 

15 Ides of Quintilis Quintihs (July) was the fifth month of 
the Roman year, w^hich began with March The “ Ides ” divided 
each month into two nearly equal parts; in July they were 
on the 15th day This day was th^ anniversary of the battle of 
Lake Regillus See Macaulay’s Introduction, p 30, 11 15-20 

17 Martian Kalends The Kalends were the first day of each 
month so that the “ Martian Kalends ” were the ancient 
Roman New Year’s Hay, when the sacred fire in the temple 
of Vesta was rekindled, and public buildings adorned with 

■frAoli 
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in December’s Nones, the fifth day of Decembei The Nones 
weie always on the ninth day hefoie the Ides On the fifth of 
December occurred the Faunalia, a fcstnal of the luial god 
Faimus (the Greek Pan) Cf Hoi ace, Ode<t, tii xviii 10 

20 whit«‘st day Lucky days weie pioveibially maiked ^vith 
chalk, or ^vlth a white stone , as unlucky days weic marked 
with chaicoal Cf Horace, 0(/r.s, i xxxvi 10; Pei sms, Sat 
11 1,2 

21 Twin Brethren Castor and Pollux, fabled to be the Sons 
of Zeus and Leda, and woishipped at Spaita as patrons of 
travellers by sea They give their names to tlie two briglit stais 
m the Constellation of the Tunns^ the tliird of the Signs of the 
Zodiac 

25-36 They came, etc These lines desciibe the mystic iide 
of the celestial hoiseiiKii from then birthplace to the battlefield, 
fiom Lacedaiinon to Lake Kegillus, acioss the pine-covered slopes 
of Mount Paithenius, noith of Sparta, tlie Eastern bonndaiy of 
the central table-land of the Pcloponnese , past (hirha, the poit 
for pilgrims to the Delphic oracle, acioss the Adiiatic, and 
thence across the Apennines to Lake Regillus and Rome 

32 the City of two kings After the Doiian conquest of the 
Peloponnese, Lacedaainon (oi Sparta) was made its chief city, 
iindei the joint rule of Enrysthenes and Procles, the two sons 
of Aristodemus This dual rule was continued under tlieir 
successors 

33 Lake Regillus Tins hike, now not to be found, probably 

occupied a small ciater at the foot of the Tusculan hills, since 
drained of its waters • 

34 Porclan height One of the Tusculan hdls, the modern 
Monte Pozzio ; see Macaulay’s Intipoduction, p 31, 1 35 

35 All is an adverb, commonly used m ballad poetry to 
emphasise the adveibial phrase of place or time to which it is 
prefixed, eg “ all in the month of May ”, on a rock reclined” 
(Gav) For Tusculum, see note to Jloratius^ 96 

37 place of slaughter, i e place where the battle was fought 

42 Come Corniculum, a town of Latium, near Lake Regillus. 

55 To tear etc Cf Bible, Kev xix 18 “ That ye (the fowls) 
may eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains ” 

60 Raved etc Cf 11 687, 688 below 

63 the Thirty Cities Tins confederacy of thirty cities con- 
stituted aboriginally the Latin league, from which Rome was an 
offshoot Under Tarquinius Supeibus Rome became the head of 
this lea^^me ; but after the expulsion of the kings the Thirty 
Cities combined against Rome, making Octavius Mamilius their 
Dictav jr. 
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69 a hoof-mark See Macaulay’s Introduction, p 28,11 7*11. 

76 keep thy head, protect tliee from injury. Cf. Bible, 
1 Sam xxviii 2 “And Achish said to David, Tlierefoie will I 
make thee keeper of mine head for ever.” 

78 Of Antique for “by ” 

80 The date should be “ fourscore and fifteen,” since this lay 
IS supposed to be sung A u c 451 , and the date of the battle 
of Lake Ilcgillus was A u c 256, the differdhce being 195, i e 
100 + 4 score 1-15 

82 first in place In the City, each consul alternately assumed 
the direction of public affairs for a month at a time ^ The consul 
to whom the fiist month fell was termed Major Conbuly and the 

{ irecedence was probably determined by seniority ; cf 1. 117 
)elow 

86 Oabii One of the towns of the Latin league, about eleven 
miles east of Home 

88 Eastern gate The Porta Esquilma, at the back of the 
hill of the same name 

96 To brmg the Tarquins home The Tai quins wcie the later 
kin^s of Rome, descended from Demaratus of a noble family of 
Corinth, who settled at Tarquinii in Ktiiiria, and theie married 
a noble Etruscan lady Tanaquil, by whom he h.id two sons, 
Lucumo and Aruns Luciimo succeeded to his father’s property, 
but, being an alien, was excluded from all political powei m the 
city of his biitfi He therefore went to Rome with a tram of 
followers, took the surname of Tarquimus, became the ti listed 
adviser of the reigning king Ancus Martius, and subsequently 
succeeded him on the throne As king he defeated the Latins 
and Sabines, and enriched Rome with many nnpoitant public 
works His adopted son, Serviiis Tullius, the child of a slave, 
became king after the murder of Tarqumius and he himself was 
murdered by his son-in-law, L Tarquiniiis, siirnamed Superbus, 
the most successful and powerful of the kings of Rome A 
shameful outrage committed by Sextus, the son of Tarquimus 
Superbus, on Lucietia the wifq of Tarqumius Collatinus, his 
cousin, led to the overthrow of kingly power, and the banishment 
of all the Tarquins from Rome Mamilius of Tusculum, the most 
powerful of the Latin chiefs, had married Tarqiiin’s daughtei and 
now took the lead m the attempt to restore the banished king, 
which was frustrated by the defeat of the Latina at Lake 
Regillus 

104 the eagle’s neat The eagle syinliohses Rome, apd, later, 
silver or bronze eagles were used as standards for the Roman 
lemons m wai. 
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105 eyrie, ‘ eagle’s nest ’ The proper spelling is aery, Fi 
%ire It came to be connected with M E cy, an egg, as if it 
meant eggei y ; hence the spelling eyrie or eyi y 

114 hied him back, hastened back ; see note to Hoiatixis, 145. 

1 15 Fatherr See note to Horatnis, 120 

119 Conscript Fathers Those among the bettei -bot n Plebeians 
whose names were enrolled {conscrtptt) among the membeis of the 
Senate to fill up vaconcies aftei the expulsion of the Tai quins, 
were addressed as Conscrijjfi , so that the form of addressing the 
whole Senate became Patreset Conscttpft, which -was abbreviated 
into Patre<i Gonsaiph, “ Consciipt Fathers ” 

123 a Dictator The Dicfafoi , oi “ Mastoi of the People,” Mas 
an official appointed on extiaordmaiy emeigencies with supicme 
powers, to hold office for six months (1 130), the first Dictatoi 
IS said by Livy to have been appointed after the expulsion of the 
kings One sign of royal dominion had been the symbol of the 
power of inflicting the death-penalty, an axe bound round 
with a bundle of rods Twelve of tliese used to be caiiied befoic 
the kings , afterwards, at fust, twelve weie carried before oach of 
the two consuls These twenty -foui axes (1 132) weie trans- 
ferred to the Dictatoi as a sign that all the executive powers of 
the State devolved upon him He was geneial-m-cliief, and 
appointed Ins own lieutenant, who was called Magi'itti Equitum, 
or “ Master of the Knights ” (1 136) Cf Capy8,\^^, 

125 Camerium, or Cameiia, a town of Latmm Its captuie is 
mentioned by Livy, Hibt i 38 

135. iEbutius He was one of the consuls of tlw,t year 

143 boys grey-headed man Cf U orating, 59, 60, and 
11 539, 540 below 

165. Setia. The modern Sc/ze, one of the I.atin towns east of 
the Pomptine Marshes, celebrated for its wines 

166 Norba, a town of Latmm, the modern Noima 

169 Witch’s Fortress Circeii, one of the towns of the Latin 
league, on a promontory in tiie south of Latiuni, named after the 
enchantiess Circe, whose magic cup turned those who tasted it 
mto brute beasts 

172 /Ticia’s trees Ancia (La Riccia) was a Latin town, south 
of the Alban lake, halfway betw een Norba and Rome. Close to 
it was a grove and temple of Diana, the priest of which was 
always a runaway slave who obtained his office by killing his 
predecessor m single combat 

177. Ufens (Ufente) was a sluggish stream flowing from Setia 
into the river Amisenuo in the Pomptine Marshes to the south of 
Latmm 
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•^1 gigantic watch towers Cora (Con), standing on a bold 
hill, was one of the fust cities of Lcitiuin, and is noA^ remarkable 
foi the massive remains of its ancient vails It overlooks the 
Pomptine Marshes (“fen,” 1 184) ; see note to 11 207, 263 

185 Laurentian Jungle, the marshes and forest near 
Laiirentuni (Totie di Pateino), a town on the coast, about ten 
miles soiitii of the Tibei mouth 

187 Anio, I lie modern "J’aveione It uses in the Apennines 
and descends oipidly thiough the A^k[iii.in hills to 4 ibiii , vheie 
it foinis a remarkable vatcifall 

190 VelitrsQ (Velhtii) was a town of Latiiim on the southern 
spur of the Alban flills, and probably a membtr of the Latin 
league 

193 Mamllius Sec note to 1 63, and 197, 198 

201 Woven, etc Cf Capy^, 171, 172, and note Syria is 
often used to include Phnniicia 

land of sunrise, i e the East , cf (\i/)i/s, 283, and note 

203 Carthage, chief of the Phomician tolonies, m the noith of 
Afiica, was imstiess of the sea and of ocean tia<le until its o\ei- 
throvv in the Punic wars by Rome, n c 20l Sec note to 
173 

205 Lavlnlum (Pratiea), south of Laurentum (1 185), was the 
sacred metiopolis of the Latin league 

207. marsh The Pomptine marshes occupy an extensn e tract 
between the V^dscian mountains and the sea, thut> miles in 
length by seven oi eight in Ineadth 

209 false Sextus note to 1 96, and cf Jloratia>>, 199, 

and note 

212 field, T e battleliehl , ste 11 681 -68 1 

215 strange sounds Cf Ibblc, Job, w 21 “A dieadful 
sound IS 111 his (the wicked man's) eais ’ 

217 A woman An appaiitioii of Lucietia, who stabbed 
herself in the presence of her husband Taiqiiinius Collatinu'^ and 
his fi lends to atone for the dishonour done to her by 8e\tus 

224. fights, etc Cf Wordsworth, THp Solitary Reaper^ 18-20 

“ Pei haps the plaintive numbers flow’ 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And baft la lonq aryO,” 

226 grey, i t with the approach of dawn, 

2.13 Tiber, i c Tihiii (Tl^oh), stands on the bank of the Anio, 
just aboNe the spot where the river descends into the Campagna 
P^duni (Callicano), betw'eeii Tibur and P. a^neste, was a member 
of the Latin league. 
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2.35 Ferentinum (Fcrentino), on the Via Latiiui, was subject to, 
the Volscians It is now famous foi the lemains of its Cyclopean 
walls 

236 Gabii See 1 86 above It was famous foi its cold 

sulphureous sjjriugs 

237 Volsclan succours, \e Volscian allies, a tube distiiKt 
fiom the Latins, inhabiting the central pait of Latium 

240 king, TaKpiinius Siipeibus 

241 Soracte, the modem S Oiestc, a mountain 2200 ft high, 
about twenty four miles noith of Home The summit is often 
coveied with snow and is plainly visible at Rome (Horace, 

i 9) The consti uction is — ‘ 4’h<)ugh ins beard flowed down 
white as Mount Soiacte (i ( though he was so old), yet his heart 
and hand weic stiong ” 

250 Apulian The noithcm plains of Apulia afloided pasture 
foi vast numbers of hoises ami sheep duiing the wintei months 

250. targe, a shield, of whicli tarjef is the diminutive, Cf. 
note to J/onUiiLSj 371 

258. gore, ^ e the gory flanks of their horsi s 

263. Pomptine fog The Romptine or I’ontine maishes he 
near the central pait of the coast of Latium, and aic formed by 
a number of small streams which aie choked up in the plain and 
tiud no exit to the sea See note to 1 207. 

277. Asglares.etc The simile is fioin Homer, // xxii. ,308-311. 

278 Digeutian rock Hock overhanging the I>igentia(Licenza), 
a tributary of the Amo. Horace had a farm on its banks i. 

18, 104) 

280. Bandusia A fountain near Vemisia, the birthplace of 
Horace, celebrated by him in soit^ {Odes, iii 13). Macaulay 
seems to have forgotten that Bandusia was 150 miles distant 
from the Digentia. Probably the poetry of Horace connected 
the two in the author’s mind. 

28L Herminius. See Jlo/ aiim, 24o 

283 Auster, his horse’s name, is Latin foi ‘ the south wind,’ 
which IS a stoimy wind m Italy 

2S7 crown Crowns were 1>e<towefl ii|>on Roman soldiers for 
various feats of arms 

288 Fidenas (Castel O in bileo)* stood on a steep lull overlooking 
the Tiber, five miles from Rome It was engaged m constant 
feuds with Rome till its destruction in B c 4.38 

294 Calabrian Calabria was the name of the peninsula to 
the south-east of Tarentum, commonly known as the “heel” 
of Italy It was notoi^ous for its venomous serpents. 

296. speckled snake, the viper 
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299 Layinlan See 1 205 above 

303 Norba See 1 16G above 

307 pruning*, ^ e. pruning his vines (1 165), winch were trained 
to elm -trees 

325 clients Each Patiician house had a bod^ of letaineis, 
who were termed the clients of the house to which they were 
attached. Cf. note to Virginia, 20. 

336 Valerius Marcus Valeiius, the brother of Publius 
Valerius, who was sui named Pophtola, or ‘Paiend of the People’ 
(I 376), on account of the laws he passed in their favour. 
Poplicola himself died shoitly befoie the Battle* of Lake Regillus, 

353. C89SO was a cognoinni of the Fabian family (Lat famiha) 

360 Julian line The “gens Julia” was one of the most 
ancient of the Patrician clans of Rome, and claimed to be 
descended from lulus the son of Venus and Anchises To this 
line belonged Julius Caesar 

362 Velian hill A spur of the Palatine hill at Rome, where 
afterwaids was built the aich of Titus commemorating the de- 
struction of Jerusalem 

372 A span deep Span is an adverbial objective of amount. 

375. woe IS me, % e. W'oc is to me Cf ‘ ah me ’ ’ 

370. loves the people See note to 1 336 above 

383 yeomen, attendants See note to Virginia, 223. 

397 for your wives, etc Cf Horatius, 227, 228 

399. play the men, act like men, fight biavely Cf Bible, 
2 Sam X. 12 , “ Let us play the men for our people, and for the 
cities of our Goh.” 

408 Wist is the preterite of the old English verb to wit - ‘ to 
know ’ Cf. unwittingly. 

416. A Consular. All Roman citizens who had held the office of 
consul were styled Consulares, Valerius was three tunes consul. 

425 Cossus A surname of the Roman gens Cornelia 

4.39,440 The construction IS “ Ride as if the wolves /ere 
all upon thy track ” 

441 battle is here used in its older signification of battalion 
or division of an army, cf Shakspere, Julius Ccesar, v. i 16, 17 : 

“ Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 

Upon the left hamPof the even field.” 

Cf 11. 463, 641 below 

444 amain See note to IToratius, 19 

445 turned him, turned himself, leturned 

448 for death and life, i e. as on an errand of, or mvolvintr, 
life and death. ® 
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458. Layinians. See 1 205, and note. 

466. Crest of Flame, i e. the Crest of Mamilius — ‘‘the golu^.. 
iielmet that shines far off like flame (11 483, 434) 

471 seventy fields See 1 128 above 

472 upholds the day, sustains the fight Cf ‘Tlie day {i e 
the battle) is ours’ (1 73G) ; ‘to win the day.^ Cf 1 483 belo^v 

473 beat his bosom In sign of grief ; Lat 'pettm }ilangtre 
Cf Ovid, Met VI 248 

480 From Aufldus to Po The Aujidioi is a rnei on the 
southern pait of the east coast of Italy neai the modern 
Brmdisi, while the Po diains the wide basin of noithern Italy ; 
so that “fiom Aufidus to Po ”= throughout the whole extent 
of the Italian peninsula 

483 odds Cf HoratiuSy 22‘2, and note. 

495 lay on, lay on blows, fight Cf Shaks Macheth^ v viii 
33, 34 . 

“ J.ay on^ Macdufl, 

And damn’d be him that first cries ‘ Hold, enough ! ’ ** 

519 the southern mountains See note to Hoiatius^ 96. 

523 Note how the quick, anapaestic rhythm of the line 
harmonises with the sense So with 11. 527, 628. 

541 Jike, t e as motionless as 

557 The furies, i e the a\ enging deities who haunt thy brother 
Sextus for his crime , see st 12 The three Furies, or Ennnyes, 
were figured as fearful winged maidens with snaky locks and 
bloody garments They were regal ded as the ministers of the 
vengeance of the gods 

558 abide, t e may they abide 

568 Capuan’s See notes to Ccupys, 169, 187 

570 loosened, relaxed, paralysed ; the Homeric 7i/7a XAufto, 
‘ the limbs were loosened * Cf Bible, Dan v 6 (of the terrihed 
Belshazzar) . “ the joints of his loins were loosed ” 

582 band, belly-band, girth 

583 a princely pair, i e Castor and Pollux, the Twin Brethren? 
see note to 1 21 

601-612 This stanza sketches the chief seats of the worship of 
the Dmscuri Samothiacia, one of the four Greek islands at the 
noriyii of the Aegean sea , (IJyrme, a Greek city on the north of 
the Africa, due south from Greece ; Tarentum, the most impor- 
tant of the Greek cities in the south of Italy ; Syracuse, the 
wealthiest city of Sicily, with two extensive harbours on its 
eastern coast, founded by Honan colonists ; and Lacedaemon or 
Sparta, on the riven Eurotas, their legendary birthplace; cf. 

Ir 31, 
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608 portal towers The gateways of their temple 

619, 620 Ardea Cora, ^ e the men of those towns ; ct. 
11 659, 660 below Ardea in Latium was twenty-foiii miles 
south of Rome Foi Cora, see 1 183 

623 See note to Horatniby 229 Vesta, one of the most ancient 
of the Roman deities, symbolising the sanctity of faWly life and 
the unity of the nation as one family Ilei temple stood in the 
Foiiim, between the Palatine and the Capitoline hills , a fire was 
kept cvei burning on hei altar tended by thejjVestal Virgins 

624 The Golden Shield was traditionally supposed to have 
fallen from heaven as a miraculous sign given by Jupitei to 
rew'ard the piety of Numa l^ompilius, who succeeded Romulus as 
king of Rome See 1 696 below 

631 The kites Cf 11 56, 394 above 

635 like a crag" As a loosened lock rushes down in a land- 
slip on the precipitous sides of the Apennines 

643 Heie again the trochaic ihythrn accentuates the sense of 
the line 

646 Celtic plain The Italian Celts, who m successive migra- 
tions had crossed the Alps, occupied Gallia Cisalpina, which 
comprises the greater part of the Po basin 

648 Adrian main The Adriatic Sea, which was noted for 
its sudden squalls and storms 

649 Sire Quirinus Romulus was said to have been taken 
away to heaven by the god Mars in a sudden thunderstorm , 
and afterwards to have appeared in a vision to Julius Pioculus, 
and bidden the Romans worship him evermore as their guardian 
under the title of Quirinus 

661 Nomentum (Mentana) v^as a Latin town, a colony of Alba, 
fourteen and a half miles from Rome 

663 VelitrsB See note to 1 190 above 

673 Arpinum (Aipino) was a Latin town, originally belonging 
to the Volscians, captured by Rome B c 305, and famous as the 
birthplace of Cicei o and Manus 

676 Anxur, or Tarracma, stood on a white cliff, at the ex- 
tremity of the Poniptine maishesl Much of its walls remain 

678 Ancian See note to 1 172 above 

679 Laurentum See 1. 185 ab*ve 

688 roaring Cf Horatius, 121, and note 

689 Sempronius Atratinus had been left in charge at Rome ; 
see 11 141, 142 

695 the Twelve King Numa caused eleven shields to be made 
of gold, exact copies of the one that fell from heaven ; apd he 
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instituted a sacred body of twelve Sain or priests of Mars £o 
guard them. The shields were called anctha, 

697. Pontiff is from the Lat poniijicem^ accusative of ponUfex 
{pom and yhcere), lit. ‘path-maker/ peihaps used of one who 
leads the wa v in a sacred procession. 

699. Etruria’s. The Romans drew their early deities and re- 
ligious rites fiom the Etruscans = guilds, corporations. 

706 that might not bear the mail, le too feeble to veai 
armour 

715 For the repetition of 1 583, etc , cf note to Horatius, 10 

716 Fast pricking, le spun mg then hoises to a gallop; a 
common phrase in ballad poetry cf the ojicnmg of Spenser’s 
Faery Queen . 

“ A gentle knight was pyiching o’er a plain ” 

721 Asylum Romulus is said to have set apait a place as a 
sanctuary or refuge for fugitive criminals, m order to supply his 
newly built city with men , hence it was called the Anylumy the 
Greek word for Sanctuary Cf note to Capy'iy 266 

722. the hill-tops seven The seven hills of Rome were the 
Capitoline, the Palatine, the Aventme, the Cselian, the Esquiline. 
the Viminal, and the Quinnal 

723. the fire See HorativSy 230, and note to 229. 

724. the shield See 1 624, and note 

727 See note to 1 35 This repetition of stock phiases and 
lines IS one chaiacteiistic of ballad poetry 

736 day Cf 1 472, and note 

741 Forum Cf 1 7 above, and Horahmy oou. 

742 laurel-boughs The lauiel*was the symbol of victory; 
cf note to Capy^y 181 

745 Vesta, i e the temple of Vesta ; see note to 1 623 

760 Dorians The Spartans were a Dor lan race , see note 
toll 601-612 

764 harness See note to 11 or alius , 274 

768 Sit shining The worship of the Dioscuri as the pro- 
tectors of those who travel by sea appears partly to have grown 
out of confusion between the stars Castor and Pollux and 
the eiectric light, now called St Elmo^s Fire, often seen hovering 
in thunderstorms over the masts and rigging of ships This 
appearance is looked upon as a lucky omen by sailors 

774. Build we. The subjunctive form of the A^erb with an 
imperative sense ( ‘build we ’ = let us build) is still used iii poetry, 
as “ Wind ive up the hv^ights” (i?. Browning) 
j, stately dome. See note to 11. 7, 8, 
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777. And wlien etc , t e. on the anniversary of the battle* 

788. Mars, etc. See 1. 8, and note 

789. in purple. See 1 9, aiul note. 


VIRGINIA 

iNTRODUCnON , 

P. 59, 1. 12 the public lands See note to IToraiin^, P 2, 1 ,32. 
P 60, 1 8. the year 1829, when the Roman Catliolic Emancipa- 
tion Act was passed 

P. 62, 1 . 29. The great poet Juvenal. 

Text 

2 Tribunes See note to i lor at in 267. 

5. fountains, etc. The follow cis of Dionysus, the wine-god, 
aie repichcnted in the BaicJue of Euiipides as sti iking the 
ground, whence issued fountains of milk and wine. 

6 maids, etc The thiee Eumenides or Fuiies, as also the 
three (ioigons, had seipents wieathed lound then head instead 
of hail. Accoiding to Ovid, only tlie G)igon Medusa’s locks 
weie tinned into snakes thiough the resentment of Mineiva 

sailors, etc. The enchantress Ciioe, by a magic potion, 
changed U 1 > sscs ’s ere w in tos wine till he com pelled tlien i estoi ation. 

7 Forum The market ))lace at Rome, and place of political 
assembly It consisted of two parts • the Comitimn or place of 

E uhlic meetings and tlie Lower Foiiim, in which all ordinary 
usiness was transacted, and in the centre of which was the 
sacied enclosure of the Lacus Cm tins. 

10. wicked Ten. The Deomnrt la/ihns scrtbencli^, or the com- 
missioneis for cli awing up laws, appointed B r d.jl The first 
boaid drew iip a Code of ten divisions or Tahle'^, to winch the 
second boaid added tw o inoi e, making the famous Twelve Tables, 
w^hich weie engraved on plates of bronze, and became the founda- 
tion of Roman law. 

12 Appiua Claudius. See Introduction 
13 Tarquin. Tai<iiiinius Siiperbus ; see note to Horatius^ 3. 
14. Twelve axes, % e twelve lictors ; see note to Cavys, 190 
The Decemvirs were, for the time being, the sole magistrr^^es of 
the republic, with absolute power. The first Decemvirs exercised 
the supreme pow er by turns, one only appearing in public with 
twelve lictoi s ; but of the second board each was attended by 
twelve lictors, wuth bundles of rods {fasces) and axes, thus 
thronging the Forum with a troop of 120 armed attendants. 

15. askance, obliquely ; a = on, and akance is probably the 
Italian scaiisOf slope. 
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17. his kindred Cf 1 285 

18. hut See note to Jloratim, 206. 

20. client See note to Jiajdlns^ 325 The Patiicians in rela- 
tion to their Clients weie ternied Patrons (cf 1. 78), and the 
position of tAe two parties lesetnhled, in some respects, that of a 
feudal lord and his vassals The Clients (who were distinct fi oin 
the Plebeians) were probably a race conquered in old times by 
the Patricians lOventually the old Clients became a portion of 
the Plebs, letaimng, however, their old habits of dependence 
upon Roman nobles. 

22 for aught, in response to anything 

23 varle'ts Varlet or vaslet (for vassodet) is diminutive of 
vasbcd. Valet is its doublet. Cf. IloratiuSy 306 

24 Licinius See Introduction 

31 tablets 7'ahula\ small, thin folding boaids, covered with 
a coating of wax, the wiiting being sciatclied on the wax with 
an non pencil teimed htilnSy sharp at one end and flattened at 
the othei for smootliing the surface in eiasing 

satchel is the Latin saccellus, diminutive of .saccits, a bag, 

sack 

35 Sacred Street See Capysy 264. 

37 How for a sport, etc When Tarqum was besieging Ardea, 
the young nobles, including Collatmus and the sons of Taiquin, 
were praising the domestic virtues of their wives, and sinhfenly 
detei mined to iide off to Romo to test the truth of their asser- 
tions There, while tlie wives of the othei s wert found feasting, 
Collatinus’s wife, Lucietia, was discoveied at her distaff spinning 
among her maidens Cf, Be<jilliis, 213-228. 

38 combing the fleece, ^ e carding wool, preparatory to 
spinning it into yarn 

39 darts his flight See note to I I or at im, 316 

4^ the Alban mountains {Moiis Albanxi'^) are a bold, isolated 
mass in the Roman Campagiia, dividing the Campagna proper 
from the Pomptine maishes. 

46. Seven Hills. See note on kegillusy 722 

50- pkmuers Panmer is properly a bread-basket (Lat. 
'panarxumy Irom panis, biead) * 

55. stalls Both sides of the Lower Forum (see note to 1 7) 
were lined with porticoes to which rows of shops [tabcrnoi) were 
attached, among which butchers’ shops are especially noticed. 
Later on they w^ere occupied almost exclusiv ely by bankers. 

6.3. money-changer. These argentarii sat m the Forum with 
tables or counters before them ; hence also called mensariu 
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64. Hazmo, a Carthaginian name. 

Punic, Carthaginian The commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean was at this time in the hands of the Carthaginians. See 
Regillas^ 203; Capys^ 173, 277. 

65 brand, sword-blade ; so called from its brightness (O. E. 
hrmnariy to burn). 

66 flesher. Still in use in Scotland for ‘butcher.’ 

70. caitiff, a wretch ; originally a ‘ captive^ (hat. capthms) 
paces is an adverbial objective of amount ; cf. Regtllus, 
372 and note. 

74. The year, etc , the plague year 

76. augurs. See note to HoratiuSf 66 

Consul. See notes to Horatiuny 142 ; RegillnSy 82 ; CapySy 

188. 

80. Claudian name. The appellation Claudius showed that 
the beaier belonged to the Claudian gtns or clan. I^ach gens was 
made up of a number of branches or families {familice), 

81. word of might. To affoid assistance to Plebeians oppressed 
by Patricians, the Tribunes possessed the ‘ Right of Intervening * 
{Jus Intercessioms), and at once putting a stop to any measure 
injurious to their order In exerting this right tliey were said to 
‘intervene* {inter cedere), and the mode of exerting it was by 
pronouncing the solemn word Veto, ‘ I forbid. ’ Cf . note to 
Horatius, 267. 

83. Sextius. See Introduction. 

87 Icilius. A Tribune of the people at the time. 

88. gown, his toga. See note to Horatius, 144. 

89. column, the pila Horatia, a column on which were hung 
the spoils of the three Curiatii, the Alban champions who fought 
the three Roman Horatii and lost the victory 

94. Quirites, i e Romans or citizens. The formal appellation 
of the Roman people was Populus Romanus Qnirites, but the 
latter term was often used alone. The name is probably con- 
nected with Quirinus, the name under which Romulus was 
worshipped. 

95. Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, not only divided 
the Roman people into Tribes, but also into Classes and Cen- 
turies, accordmg to the amount of fortune possessed by each 
citizen. The division was, in one point of view, a military 
organization, the whole body of the people being regarded as an 
Army ( Exercitus), Servius also instituted the Gomitta Gentunata, 
or Popular Assembly, and gave the Plebeians the jua suffragii, 
or right of voting. 

Lucrece. See note to Horatius^ 3. 
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y7. tnose false sons, etc. The sons of Brutus, the first Consul 
of the Republic, were executed by order of their father for their 
complicity in a plot for the restoration of the Tarquins. 

98 Scsevola’s right hand When Porsena was besieging Rome, 
Cams Mutms determined to deliver his country by assassinating 
the Etruscan king. Being seized by his guards and threatened 
with torture, he, to show his fortitude, thrust his right hand into 
the fire and held it there. Hence his name of Sccevola^ * the left- 
handed ’ 

99. Shall the vile, etc. The next line explains this one, the 
“fox-earth” (or fox’s hole) standing for the office of the Decem- 
virs, as the “lion’s den” docs for kingly rule (“one lord”) 
“Shall we who dethroned and banished the Tarquins submit to 
the tyranny of the Decemvirs ? ” 

101. the Senate’s will The Roman Senate had been the 
mouth-piece of the Patrician party in resisting the claims of the 
Plebeians. 

102. the Sacred Hill. See notes to fforatiw^, 267 ; BegtlliiSf 14. 

104 Marcian fury. The bitter resentment of C Marcius 

Conolanus, who, upon being banished for his opposition to a 
distribution of corn to the jieople, made war against Rome at the 
head of the Volscian army He was finally appeased by the 
entreaties of his mother, and afterwards slain by the Volscians. 

Fabian pride Caeso Fabius was a Roman leader whose 
victory over the Veientines the infantry refused to follow up, 
being discontented with his overbearing conduct towards the 
Plebeian party 

105. Quinctius A young Roman noble, who, being arraigned 
for murder during a popular disturbance, went into exile. 

106. Claudius. This appears tA refer to Appius Claudius’s 
son, “who had been intrusted with an army, and had failed 
ignominiously ” (Macaulay's Introduction), though this event 
occurred after Virginia’s death 

fasces See note to 1 14 and to CapySf 190. The soldiers 
broke into mutiny against their general 

108. threescore years The sixty years succeeding the ex- 
pulsion of the Tarquins, BC olO. The “ripe fruit” is the 
liberties achieved by the Plebeians in their struggle with the 
Pat * Clans. , 

110. honours The Latin honores The jics honorum wsks the 
right of being eligible to all public offices. 

111. polling, voting Duiing tlie supremacy of the Decemvirs 
all public rights, including the jus suffragii (see note to 1. 95), 
were in abeyance, a.»d even the office of the Tribunes of the 

Plftba.'wnja niis'npnrlprl loi nn+A tn 1 14.V 
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« 115, keep the holy fillets, i e, retain your hold of the collegia, 
or corporations of priests The Pontifices or Priests were taken 
from the Patricians exclusively till B C. 300. For ‘fillets,* see 
note to Capys, 71, Cf. Regilhis, 697. 

purple gown, the tunica laticlaina, a tunic with a broad 
vertical purple stupe in front, one of the in<9ignia of Senators. 

116 curule chair. See note to Capys^ 188. 

car and laurel crown, i e the honouis of a triumph. See 
notes to Capys, 181, 254. So long as the Consuls (and Dictators), 
who were also the generals m war, were exclu&i\ely Patricians, 
no Plebeian could win a triumph. 

117. press us, etc , ‘make us serve in the army * Each Roman 
Legion, or brigade, contained ten cohorts, or battali6ns, divided 
into three Mampuli of 140 men. 

118 garners, granaries. From Latin granaiia, through 0, Fr. 
gernier, a form of gtenicr, Cf. Shakspere, CorioJanus, i 1. 81-84; 
Fir^t Citizen “They (the Patricians) suffer us to famish, and 
their store houses crammed with gram ; make edicts for usury, 
to support usurers If the wars eat us not up, they will.” 

119. leech-craft, medical skill Leech is an old woid for 
‘physician*; cf 1 184 

120 usance, usury, high interest for loans Shakspere {Mer- 
chant of Venice, i 3 45) has “ the rate of usance ” {i e interest). 

121. haggard, lean, hollo wed-eyed , a corruption of haggM, 
formed from hag, an old woman There is another haggard 
(1 198) in the sense of ‘ wild,’ originally the name of an untrained 
hawk 

122. noisome, disgusting. Noisome is foimed from Mid. Eng. 
noy, a contraction of anoy, w;ith suffix -some Anoy (annoy) is 
Lat. in odio {habere), ‘ (to have) in hatred,^ ‘ to be sick of.’ 

123. dog-star heat The appearance of the dog-star (Sirius or 
Canicula) was supposed to cause great heat. Cf. Vergil, 

ill 141, 

124. holes, i.e the stocks. 

127. Shades, the Manes or spirits of the departed. 

130, Pontiffs. See note to Regillus, 697. 

Alban kings The descendants of .<Eneas, who reigned in 
Alba Longa (see Capys, 3). ' 

133. Corinthian mirrors The Roman mirrors were made of 

polished metal, and the artists of Corinth were famous for the 
manufacture of the alloy of copper and silver of which they were 
composed. ^ 

134. Capuan odours See note to Capifs, 169, and cf. 1. 164 
below. Spanish gold, gold from the mines of Spain. 
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144. proof, experience 

wild Lour, time of passionate outbreak 

146. shambles, slaughter-houses [Mid Eng schamel, a 
(butcher’s) bench], 

149 whittle, a knife, lit a cutter, from O E. thvntan, to cut. 
Shakspere {J’wioUf v i 183) has the woid 

157. civic crown The coiona rivtca, made of oak lea\es, was 
bestowed upon the soldier w ho had saved the life of a citizen 

158. grown 'Virginius, returning fiom tlie wars, exchanges 
his sagiim^ or military cloak, for his toga^ the citizen’s garb of 
peace. Cf note to 1 88 

162 urn See note to Horatiu^, 223 

167 he, ? p Appius 

182. Volscians See note to lloiatius^ 561 

183 amain (a, on, luaniy strength), Mgoioiisly, as fast as 
possible 

184 leech See note to 1 119. 

193 nether gloom, the lower or infernal legions, where dwelt 
the Furies (Eumenidcs), the ministers of the vengeance ot the 
gods 

198 haggard. See note to 1 121. 

199 groaned a groan See note to Ilorati'iiSy 316 

200. Sacred Street See 1 43 above and note. 

202 pounds of copper For nearly 500 years after the 
fouiuhition of the city the Romans coined no metal except 
copper The As, the largest of these coins, weighed originally 
a j)ound. 

213 cypress The cypress tr^e was an emblem of death, and 
was placed, in Rome, before houses where a death had taken 
place 

216. note, tone. 

217. crafts, trades Cf. 1. 119, 

223. yeomen (Friesic, gaman, a villager), attendants, guards. 

224. sheaf of twigs, the fasces (see note to 1 14). 

223 Pincian Hill The Colhs Jlortulorum, in the decline of 
the empire named Mons Pucctus. It stood beyond the Quirinal, 
and was laid out in gardens 

Latin Gate The Porta Latina, however, w^as not in 
existence in the time of the Republic It belonged to the walls 
of th.^ Emperor Hoiiorius. 

232. girding up of gowns See note to Horatius^ 144. 
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239. tossing* Forum, Forum filled with a surging crowd. C£. 
“ roaring gate, 121. 

244 potsherds, fragments of ^lots Sherd or shard is the O.E. 
sceaidf a broken thing {sreran, to shear) 

249 Corioli, a town of Latium, taken from the Volscians by 
the Romans under C. Marcius, thence called Coriolanus. See 
note to 1. 104. 

251 Furius Marcus Furius Camillns, a celebrated Roman 
gencial, who, when Rome was besieged by the Cauls under 
Biennus, dcliveunl his country He also conquered the Hernici, 
the Volsci, the Laiini, and the Etruscans, was five times dictator, 
and obtained four tiiumphs. 

2.5.3 stricken field, field of battle Stiiclen is an old form of 
struck A Claudius is afraid of fighting on the battlefield. 

254 changes colour, turns pale 

257 Cossus. See note to ReqtHu^^ 425. One of the Cossi, 
Aldus Cornelius, killed Lars Tolurnnius, king of Veil, m single 
combat, and so won the Spoha Opima^ the proudest of all 
military ti opines, m b c 437. 

like a wild cat, etc Cf Jloratiusy 376, 377. 

258. Fahlua The Fabii were so numerous a clan that they 
undertook alone the war against Veil, and wore slam near the 
river Chemeia to the number of 30G, one male alone surviving 
Another Fabius, the first Maximus, defeated the Samnites, and 
was five times consul and twice dictator. 

chase, hunters and beaters 

261 of Appius, in regard to Appius 

270. main See note to 1 183 

274 we will have Tribunes. Upon the fall of the Decemvirs, 
Tribunes of the I’eople were again appointed 

276 the Adriatic sea, on the east coast of Italy, was famous 
for its storms 

277. Calabrian. See note to Regillus, 294. 

spume (Lat spuma), foam 

278. Thunder Cape. Acroceraunia, a rocky promontory of 
Epirus, piojecting between the Ionian and Adriatic seas. The 
name is deiived fioin tw^o Greek W'oids meaning ‘ lofty-thunder- 
mg,* or ‘ thunder-peak,* either because it w^as supposed to attract 
the lightning, or on account of the breakers that roared at its 
base. 

280. Palatine See note to Horatiusy 488. 

283. retainers, his clients. 
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285 send me there to see. Cowpoi ’a John Gilinn has a similar 
close . ^ ^ when he next <loth i ide abioad 

May 1 be theie to soo >” 

THE PJIOPHECY OF CAPYS. 

IxTRonrciioN 

P 81, 1 ‘H Pillars of Hercules //(vcuhs Coluvincp, the name 
given by the aiicieeK to the Stiaits of ( Gibraltar 

P 82, 1 23 at first victorious Pyirhus defeated the Pomans 
at the battles of lleraclea and Asculum 

P 84, 11 3, 4 Calus Licinms and Lucius Sextius These two 
Tnbunes of the Plobs, after a five years’ stiu^rgle uith tlie 
Patiicians, caiiied the famous Tjicinian Laws, wliuh gave the 
Plebeians the (Jonsulship and brought about the final equalis- 
ation of the two Orders 

9 lo triumphe, ‘hurt ah for triumph ’ — the shout of the soldiery 
and the multitude at a tiiuinphal procession 

9. Horace See Ofie<iy iv. ii 49, .50 

11 Virgil See VI 756, c/ srq-. 

18, 22 Nsevius Livius Emuus See General Intioduction. 

Tlxt 

1 Amulius The last of the Alban kings, Procas, left two 
sons, Numitor and Amulms Amulius, tire younger, usurped the 
tlirone, killed Nuniitor’a son, and made his daughter, Kea 
Silvia, a Vestal Virgin She, however, broke hci vow and bore 
the twins, Romulus and Rernus, to the god ^tlars Then the 
doom was pronounced, and she was Iniried alive, as the law 
ordained, and the twins were orilered to be thrown into the 
Tiber See notes to Iloiciltus, 229, 360. 

2 Sylvian line The twelve kings of Alba were all of the 
Silvian (jen<i or clan, and bore the surname of Silviiia 

3 Alba Longa, or ‘the Long White City,’ was built on a hill 
about fifteen miles south-east of Rome, by Ascanius, and became 
the capital of Latium. 

4 Aventine Aventmua was one of the Alban kings, buried on 
the Aventine Hill ; whence its name 

5. Jamers The name sign'/ics an inhabitant of Camerinum 
or Camertium, a town m Umbria 

9 Alba’s lake. Alba Ty>nga was situated on a long narrow 
ridge between the Alban Mount and the Alban Lake 

18 whitest gown They were drest in fresh holiday attire 
The wool of the toqa v^as not dyed, but was allowed to retain its 
natura' colour, white. 
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20 a poplar crown Garlands of leaves or flowers were worn 
at banquets and other festivities The poplar tree was sacred 
to the Roman hero Hercules In Horace, Ode'*, i vii 23, 
Teuccr “binds his temples, moist with wine, with a poplar 
wreath”, and cf Vergil, jEn mii 274-277 

23, 24 the dead to-day, i e the twins, supposed to be lost 
and dead, have been recovered, and have leturncd to their 
ancestral honours The phrases aie adapted from Bible, Lule, 
x\ 24 (of the return of tlie Piodigal Son) . “This my son was 
dead, and is alive again , lie was lost and is lound ” 

25 king, Amuluis , the “priest” of course being Canieis. 

31 For the repetition, cf note to Horatim, 10 

33 troubled The word probably combines the ideas of tnrlnd 
and avxioii'i (about their fate) 

34 smoothed, etc The legend said that “the shoal water 
shrank before the fated founder of Rome, and the twins w ere 
left on dry giound near a wild fig-tree ” 

yellow See note to Horattus, 98 Cf the rescue of the 
infant Moses from the Nile; Bible, ii 1-10 

41 Twenty winters After being suckled by the wolf, the two 
boys weie found by Faustulus, herdsman of Amulius, and grew 
up with his children till they weie twenty years old. 

48 grandsire, Numitor. 

54 red The youths attacked and slew Amulius in his palace 
at Alba, and restored their grandsire to the throne of the feilvii. 

58 horse-hair. The helmet had a horse-haii plume 

60 Fixed, etc The ghastly frown that the features wore at 
death was fixed upon the face. 

62-64 See note to 1 31 

71 fillets At solemn rites the priests woie on their heads a 
sacred band of white wool {tnfula)y wreathed round with white 
ribbons {vitta>), 

85 weeping See Horattus, 539, and note. 

86 Rhea’s See note to 1 1 

88 Yet etc They are terror-stricken but fascinated by the 
spectacle 

93 Capys is an Alban name, and w’as the name of one ol the 
Alban kings, mentioned by Vergil {^)i vi 768) 

95 trembled The seer is awe-struck at the approach of 
Romulus and at the thought of his mighty destiny 

99 foster child, child fostered or nursed by the wolf. 
Wo7idfroiLS IS an obsolete foiin of wondroti^ 
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100. sire Mars, the Roman god of war, the reputed fatheikof 
the Twins 

101 what dost, etc Your place is not here, any more than 
the eagle’s place is a hen-coop, or the bison’s a stable 

106 clasn Cf Yergil, Georg i 2. “ ulmisque adjuiigere 
Mtes,” ‘ to fasten vines to elm-trees.’ 

110 Tartessian mine Put generally for 'Spanish mine,’ Spam 
being famous for its silvei mines Tartessus, the Tarshish of the 
Bible, was a port lying west of the Straits of (Jibialtai , near the 
mouth of the Bsetis It became a synonymous teim for the West 
among the Latin poets 

112 Libyan brine The Afiican sea oi part of the Medi- 
terranean extending along the shores of Afiica 

113 amber, 1 e cups ornamented with amber Cf Juvenal’s 
{Sat V 38) description ot a luxuiious dinner. “ Heliadum 
crustas,” ‘cups embossed with amber.’ 

115 Arabia, ^ e Aiabiaii pei fumes 

116 Sldon, i p Sidonian or Tyrian dyes Tyre was especnilly 

celebrated foi its purple dye, exti acted fiom shelllish found on 
the coast Cf Vergil, iv 262 ; Horace, Itpj) i vi 18 ; 

and 11 171, 172, 235 below Tyre ami Sidon were well-known 
ports of Phceiiicia, and great commercial centres 

117 myrrh The ancients used the gum of the myrih-tree to 
flavour their wine , also as an unguent lor the hair. 

118 Rich table, luxurious fare 

119, 120 Cf notes to 11 99, 100 

124 tugged at, sucked eagerly 

125 From sunset From east to west 

127 city Rome, named after Romulus, who founded it 
BC 753 

130 Vesta’s fire See note to Iloratiu'i, 229 

137 spaniel, a dog of Spanish breed, is from Span espailol, 

‘ Spanish ’ 

149 Pomona The Roman goddess of fruits 

150 Liber An ancient Itab m deity, the patron of agriculture, 
afterwards identified with Bacchus, the god of wine 

’51 Pales The deity of shepherds His festival was the 
Palilia 

153. Venus The goddess of Love and Beauty 

155 April’s Cf Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 20 “In the 
spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
Aory represents the 3oft, smooth whiteness produced by moonlight. 

153. chestnut See note to Horatius. 576. 
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.157 thy father See note to 1 100. 

159 reeks, smokes, exhales 

161 smile Cognate object to smiles Cf HoratiuSy 316, and 
note 

169 Campanian Campania, the Italian provinge south of 

Latmm, was famous for its feitility, the genial mildness of its 
climate, and the beauty of its scenery Its capital Capua was 
proverbial for the wealth and luxury of its citizens Sojt = 
effeminate, luxuuous ' 

170 baths (yampania was celebrated for its hot springs 

171 sordid, greedy of gain, money-grubbing 

Tyre See note to 1 116 It was also famous for its 

embroidered robes (“ looms ”) 

173 Carthage A city on the north coast of Africa, near the 
present Gulf of Tunis Originally a colony of Tyre, it rose to 
great naval power, and was Rome’s rival for many years See 
note to 1 277 below 

175, 176 marble Nymphs scrolls, i e sculpture and 
liteiatuie Cf Vergil, JEn vi 847, et seq , “ Excudent alii,” 
etc , where Anchises bids the Romans leave sculpture, oratory, 
etc , to others , war and government were the Roman arts The 
Nympho were dcmi -goddesses, inhabiting the sea, rivers, 
fountains, woods, and mountains, and often icpiesented in Greek 
statuary 

177, 178 pilum sword See Macaulay’s Introduction, p 61, 
11 5-9 The pilum was a heavy javelin, six feet long The 
Roman sword {qlddiu^) was a short, straight, two-edged weapon. 

179 trench mound The defences of a Roman camp con- 
sisted of .1 trench (/os.sa), the caith dug out forming a mound or 
lampart {aqqer), on the top of which a palisade of wooden stakes 
was erected (hence “bristling ”) Cf 1 279 

180 legn^on The Roman I egion, as established by Romulus, 
contained 3000 infantry (a number which afterwards rose to 5(H)0 
and 6000) and 300 cavalry. 

181 wheels of triumph A Triumph was a solemn procession 
in which a victorious general ent^^ed the city through the Porta 
Triumphalis in a chariot drawn by four horses He was pr#^ceded 
by the captives and spoils taken jn war, and was followed by 
his troops with their spears adorned with laurel (“ laurelled 
train ”) After passing along the Vm Sacra and through the 
Forum, he ascended the Capitol to offer a bull in sacriffce in the 
temple of Jupiter 

185 Beneath thy yoke, etc This prophetic vision of the future 
triumphs of Rome is based upon a similar prophecy put m|o the 
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mouth of Anchises, the father of i®neas, the mythical founder*of 
the Roman State, by Vergil, JSn. vi ToO, seq 

yoke The Romans made then prisoners of war pass 
under a yoke consisting of a spear siippoi ted ti aiisversely by two 
upright spears But “yoke” may be used here generally for 
‘rule, dominion ’ 

Volscian See note to Horatius, 561 

186 vail, ‘lower’; common in Shakspere ; cf Ileniy VI., v 
ill 25: “ France must vail her lofty-plumed crest,” and Mei chant 
of Venice, l i 28 . “ Vaihng her high-top ” 

187 Capua’s See note to 1 169 foppish, dandified. 

Campania was conquered in the great Latin war, b c 340 338 
It afterwards joined Hannibal in the second Punic war, and 
Capua was besieged and taken 

188 chairs The Curule chair {'iella turitlts) was an ivory 
chair of state, used by the consuls Hence the phrase means 
“ shall make submission to thy consuls; shall be subject to the 
Roman State ” Cf. Virginia, 116. 

189. Luciunoes See note to Iloiaiius, 185 

Amus The modern Arno, the river which drains the 
northern portion of Etruiia The Etruscan communities, after a 
long sti uggle, finally submitted to Rome in b c 265 • 

190 thy rods, the rods of tliy lictors Eithei consul was 
attended by twelve officers, called Lictois, each of whom cairied 
a bundle of lods {faH( e^) with an axe {necuri^) stuck in the midst, 
to indicate that the consul possessed the power of scourging and 
putting to death Afterwards the lictors earned the axes only 
when m the field, and not m the city Hence ‘ ‘ thy rods to see ” 
means “ to see thy consuls advancing at the head of then troops ” 

191 Samnite Samnium was an extensive province in the 
centre of Italy, to the west of Latium and (.’ampania The three 
Samnite wars, from b c 343 to 290, ended m the reduction of the 
Samnites A brief renewal of the war followed ten years later, 
wl >n they submitted finally to Rome, after a struggle of about 
seventy years 

heart of steel Alluding to the great bravery and 
endurance of the Samnites 

193. The Gaul The first invasion of Italy by the Gauls was 
under Brennus in b.c 390, wnen Rome was burnt According 
to the legend, they were defeated and driven away by Cainillus. 
Two later invasions followed, and in the Gallic War of bo 223, 
Cisalpine Gaul was conquered. Transalpine Gaul was sub- 
sequently reducsed by Julius Csesar. 

194. land night Referring to the cold and to the short 
days f the wintry north. 
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*195. falr-liaired See note to Horatius, 37 

197 The Greek Referring to the invasion of Italy by Pyrrhus 

198 the East Alexander the Great had conquered Persia, 
and penetrated into India He crossed the Indus into the 
Punjab, and defeated the Indian king Poius, nea'* the river 
Jhelum See Macaulay’s Introduction, p 59, 11 20-33 

200 beast Pyrrhus brought with him a sq uadi on of twenty 
elephants, animals the Romans had never seen befoie, and which 
in their igiioiance they called “ Lucaniaii oxen ” Their charge 
against the Roman cavalry helped to decide the battle of Hera- 
clea in Pyrrhus’s favour 

201 castle Small towers filled with armed men were placed 
on the backs of elephants used in battle Cf Livy, Ilxst xxxvii 
40, and next note 

204 The serpent, etc The Roman poet Lucretius’s epithet 
foi the elephant is aiiffunnamiSy ‘ snake-handed ’ ; cf his De 
RerximNat v 1302-3 “Inde boves lucas tin rito coi pore, tajtras, 
anguimanus,” etc , ‘Next the Cai thaginians taught the lucan kine 
with towered body, hideous of aspect, with snake-likc hand,’ etc 

205 Epirotes, men of Epirus, a district on the north west 
of Greece 

20^6 Wedged, etc The Greek phalanx was a body of infantry, 
armed with speais twenty -one feet long, as well as swords The 
lines weie so arranged that the speais of the fifth lank pi ejected 
thiee feet beyond the hist, so that e^ely man in tlic front lank 
was protected by five spears The shield was very large and 
coveied neaily the whole body, and m battle aiiay then shields 
touched (“ seined shields,” 1 ‘223) , so that oa favourable ground 
an impenetrable front was presented to the enemy 

209 false Tarentum After making a treaty with Rome, 
Taientum intrigued with the Italian nations against her 

218 War-god’s land The land of the Romans, whose pro- 
genitor was Mars , see note to 1 100 

219 pilum See note to 1 177 above 

223 levelled shields The phalanx ; see 1 206, and note 

224 Hews, etc ‘ To hew one’s way ’ is ‘ to make one’s w’ay by 
hew'ing,’ an instance of a verb wuth a cognate object, in which the 
verb and the noun are not co-ex tensive in meaning Cf ‘ to steal 
one’s way,’ ‘to fight one’s way’, and note to Horatius^ oi6. 
Deep 13 an adveib 

225 triumph See note to 1 181 above 

230 Red King Pyrihus is in Greek Ileppos, ‘ red,’ i e ‘red- 
haired,’ answ'ering to the Lat. Rufus, Cf King William Rufus 
Similarly the famous Scottish outlaw was nicknamed Rob Roy^ 
t, e Robert the Red, from his red hair, ta^en = taken. 
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232 Is not, etc See Macaulay’s Introduction, p 59, 11. 11-2]. 

235-248 These verses enumeiate the spoils captured from the 
Greeks ; see Macaulay’s Introduction, p 61, 11 14 22. 

235 dye of Tyre See note to 1 116 

236 web 5»f Nile The looms of Egypt weie famous for their 

manufacture of scaifs, shawls, carpets, and tapestry 

239 belts The Greek swoid-belt or shield belt was usually of 
leather, but ornamented with gold, silver, and piecious stones 

240 That shone, etc , i e captured from Indian princes Cf. 
note to 1 198 above 

242 rough with gold, t e. with gold embossments oi relief 
work 

243 tablets The Latin tahida^ in the sense of ‘ picture, 
painting ’ 

244 With loves, etc The subjects of the paintings would be 
love-scenes or war-pieces 

245 The stone, etc The marble statues are so life-like that 
they seem to breathe and move; Vergil’s “ spirantia signa,” 
‘breathing statues’ [Georfj in 34) Struggles peihaps refers to 
statues of wrestlers or gladiators, or of subjects like the Laocoon. 

246 brass Bronze statues 

249 Manlus Mamus Curius Dentatus, one of the most 
illustrious names in Homan history, was a man of simple tastes 
and much honesty of character In B c. 290 he was elected 
consul, received the submission of the 8amnites, and conquered 
the Sabines It was in b c 275 that he defeated Pyrrhus at the 
battle of Bene ven turn 

251 Thrice In allusion to his thiee Iriumphs— over the 
Saramtes, the Sabines, and Pyrrhics 

254 third, ^ e for the third time. At his tiiumph the vic- 
torious general wore the toga picta, a gold embroidered robe, and 
bore a wreath of laurel (“green ciown,” 1 256) round hia brows 

257 Rosea (Le Roscie) was a very fertile district near Reate. 
Vafro (R R. ii 7, 6) mentions the “ Roseau horses ” 

259 bull White bulls, with gilded horns, and decorated with 
fillets and garlands, accompanied the triumphal procession 
They were afterwards sacrificed at the temple of Jupiter in the 
Canjtol 

Hevania (Bevagna) was an Umbrian town, situated in the 
midst of luxuriant pastures Lucan ( Phars i 468) speaks of its 
“tauriferi campi,” ‘bull-breeding plains ’ 

263 victorious pomp, the triumphal procession 

264 Sacred Way. The Via Sacra^ a street in Rome leading 
through the Forum to the Capitol ; see note to 1 181 above. 
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*,265. the bellowing- Forum, % e its shouting and cheering 
crowds. Cf Hoiatius^ 121, and note 

266 the Suppliant’s Grove The hollow between the two 
summits of the Capitolme hill, where Romulus formed his 
Asylum ; see note to Lake Begillus^ 721. 

269 Then where, etc The seer prophesies that ali the world — 
the Greek Empire of the East, the Empire of Caithage, the 
Northern barbaiians — shall tremble at the name of Rome 

two bright havens Corinth, situated o^* a nai row isthmus, 
possessed two ports, Lechaium on the Corinthian, and Cenchreae 
on the Saronic Gulf. 

271 King of Day Rhodes, the capital of the island of the 
same name, boasted one of the seven w^onders of the world in the 
brazen statue of Helios, the 8un-god, commonly known as the 
Colossus Its height was 105 feet, and it stood at the entrance 
of one of the ports Sec p 84, 1 28. 

27.3 Orontes. The most important river of Syria, on which 
stood its gieat capital, Antioch. See p 84, 11 28 31. 

275 Where Nile, etc , ? e at Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, 
The marble colonnades that connected its Museum and Theatre 
were famous. 

377. Where in, etc , t e at Carthage Byrsa, or Bosra (which 
was the Phceniciaii name for a citadel), was its citadel. The 
Greek called it Byrsa ( = a hide), whence the legend that Dido 
bought as much land from the Libyans as a hide would compass, 
and then cheated them by cutting it into strips Carthage was 
the great centre of Phoenician commerce in the East. It possessed 
an outer and an inner harbour, with extensive docks. The masts 
of the ships are compared to a dark forest of trees. See note to 
1. 173 above. 

279 Bristles Lat. horrere\ cf 1 179 above 

283 the sand of mormng-land, the deserts of the East or 
Arabia 

285 Atlas A great mountain range on the north-west of 
Africa, ovei looking the Atlantic Ocean (“ the western foam ”). 


THE ARMADA 
Inthoductory Note. 

The so-called Invincible Armada was collected and equipped W 
Philip II of Spain in 1587 for the subjugation of England It 
consisted of 132 war-ships, carrying 21,85o soldiers, under the 
command of the Duke of Medma-Sidonia, and sailed from Lisbon 
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on the 19th May, 1588. It was soon after dispersed by a storm, 
but, being re-collcctcd, entered the Channel on the 19th July. 
Here from the 21st to the 29th July it suffered from a series of 
engagements with the English fleet under Lord Charles Howard, 
Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins, was dispersed by fire- 
ships, and Hiany vessels were sunk or taken. The remainder 
retreated northward to Spain m August and September, suffei ing 
much damage by severe storms, the loss being computed at 35 
ships and 13,0C0 m^^n 

3. invincible. Sec Introdiictoiy Note. 

4 Mexico. The fleet had been equipped by the gold of Mexico, 
cf. Ivt y, note to 1 63 

5 summer day, July 19 (sec Introductory Note) 

6 full sail, in full sail, with all hei sails set 

7. Castile’s, t c Spain’s Castile (Old and New) is a central 
province of Spain containing its capital, Madiid 

Aungny’a isle, Alderney, one of the Channel Islands. 

8. lie IS an infinitive dependent on ‘ hath seen ' 

9. their van, their leading ships 

10. Pmta, the name of one of the Spanish war-ships 

12. Edgecumbe, the name of a headland close to Plymouth. , 

16. halberdiers, men armed with halberds, a kind of pole-axe 
Middle High Cerin. helmharte {helm, handle, and harte, axe), 
a long-handled axe. 

18. behoves him, it behoves him, it becomes him 

Her Grace, her Giacious Majesty Queen Elizabeth 

21. Look how, etc The lines describe the royal arms m 
Elizabeth’s time, which consisted df the three lions of England 
quartered with the three lilies {fleurs-de-hs) of France, with a 
crowned lion-rampant above the shield (“treading down the gay 
lilies”), and, beneath, the motto “Semper eadem,” ‘always the 
same ’ 

23 Picard field, the battle-field of Cre^y in the French pro- 
vince of Picardy, where Edward III. obtamed a great victory 
over Philip of France on August 26, 1346. 

24 Bohemia’s plume J ohn, the blind king of Bohemia, was 
slam ii. the battle. His crest of three ostrich feathers was after- 
wards adopted by the Princes of Wales 

Genoa’s how. Genoese crossbow-men formed the first Ime 
of the French army. 

Caesar’s eagle shield Charles IV., son of the king of 
Bohemia, had just been elected Emperor of the West (“Caesar),” 
but had been driven out of Germany. The Roman eagle was the 
cogni..ance of the Western Empire. 
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*25. Agincourt, a village in northern Fiance, where Henry V., 
with 9,000 men, defeated 60,000 French on October 25, 1415. 

26. princely hunters Among the prisoners were the royal 
dukes of Oilcans and Bourbon, and the duke of Alen9on was 
among the killed. f 

30. Semper eadem vSee note to 1. 21. The motto was a 
favourite one with Elizabeth 

32. scroll, on which the motto was bldzonerl 

35 Eddystone, etc From Eddystone Rock off Plymouth 
Sound to Berwick on the noithern frontier; from Lynn on the 
Wash to Milford Haven on the coast of Pembroke; — ^ c. from 
south to north and from east to west of England. 

37. war flame, i e, the beacon fires. 

38 St Michael's Mount A rocky pr omontory near Land’s End 
in Cornwall, with an ancient oliapel on its summit, the tower of 
which uses to 2o0 feet above the sea 

Beachy Head. A prominent headland on the Sussex coast 
whose cliffs are nearly 600 feet high 

41. The flsher, etc Cf. IToratinSf 50, and note 

, Tamar. The river that runs into Plymouth Sound. 

42 Mendip The Mendip Hills are to the north of Somerset. 

43 Longleat’s towers The seat of the Marnins of Bath, in 
Longbiidge Deverill, Wiltshiie The castle was luiilt 1567-1579. 

Cranhoume. In the north-east corner of Dorset 

44 Stonehenge A Druidical monument on Salisbury Plain 
in Wiltshire. 

rangers, foresters, park-keepers. 

Beaulieu. In the New Forest, Hampshire. 

45 Bristol. The great port on the southern boundary of 
Gloucestershire. “Clifton Down” is close to Bristol, on a high 
cliff on the north bank of the Avon 

47. Whitehall. The royal palace in London, at this period 
the residence of the court. ^ 

48. Richmond On the Thames, near London. 

52 alarum, call to arms Tlje same word as alarm =:^Val. 
alV armty to arms ’ 

reeling, i e. vibrating wuth the loud noise of the bells. 

53 Tower. The Tower of London, originally a fortified royal 
residence. 

55. wards, districts of London. c 

66, roaring. Cf. Horatius, 121 and note. 
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59. BlackEeath. In the north-west comer of Kent, near 
London 

62 Hampstead Heath lies to the north-west of London 

65 till the proud, etc , i e till the flag was nnfiuled on the 
proud Peak The ]*eak is a mountain distiict in the nortli of 
Derbyshire. Its highest point is 1981 feet above sea level 

Darwin’s dales, ^ e the dales of the Derwent in Derbyshire 

67. Malvern. The Malvern Hills stand hctM’^een Worcester- 
shire and Heiefordshire Their highest point, Heiefoid Beacon, 
IS 1444 feet above sea level 

68. Wrekin A detached hill a few miles to the east of 
Shiewsbiny, 1.800 feet high 

69 Ely’s stately fane Ely Cathedral, in Cambiidgeshire, a 
flat, low-lying legion (“ the boundless plain ”) 

71 Belvoir’s lordly terraces Belvoii Castle, seat of the Duke 
of llutland, on a wooded hill overlooking a wide expanse of 
country, near Bel von, in Noith Lcicestei shire 

72 Trent A iiver running through Nottinghamshire and 
Lincolnshire into the Humber. 

73 Skiddaw. A mountain in Cumberland, 3023 feet high 
Gaunt’s embattled pile Lancastei Castle, an ancient site 

restored and enlaiged by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
whose effigy now stands in a niche over the gateway 

burghers, citizens of a borough Boroughs or burghs are 
•uch towois as send membeis to Parliament, 


IVRY. 

Introductory Notl. 

In 1559 Francis II. became king of France, with Charles of Guise, 
Cardinal of Lorraine, as his minister, and his brother Francis of 
Lorraine, Duke of Guise, as ms commander-in-chief. Their 
insolence and cruelty, culminating m the ‘Massacre of Vassy,* 
led Lo the civil war between the Catholics, under the Guises, and 
the Huguenots, under the leadership of Admiral Coligni and 
Antony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, the father of Henry. In 
1560 Francis died, and was succeeded by his brother, Charles IX , 
under the regency of the queen-mother, Catherine de Medici. 
The civil war continued, and on St Bartholomew’s Day, Aug. 
24, 1572, a general massacre of the Huguenots took place, and 
Henry of Navarre, then at Pans on the occasion of his marriage 
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witii Margaret of Valois, tlie king’s youngest sister, 'was obliged 
to make piofession of the Catholic faith to save his life Charles 
IX died in 1571, and 'was succeeded by his younger brother 
Henry III. In 1576 Henry, king of Navarre, left the court and 
prohsssed hmistdf again a l^rotestint, and a treaty of peace 'with 
the Huguenots was concluded in the same ye<ir Exasperated by 
this event, the C^ithoius formed the colcbiated League, under 
the leadeiship of Henry of Cuise, the son of Fiancis Henry of 
Na\aiie put himself at the lioad of the Huguenots and 'won the 
battle of Conti as ^Jlie murdei of the Guises in 1588 was 
followed by the levolt of l*aiis and the assassin.ition, in 1589, 
of Heniy 111 , the last ro\ ercign of tlie Valois blanch Henry 
of N.ivaiie now succeeded to Hie throne under the title of 
Heiuy IV , and the Fame year won the victory of Anjiies over 
the Duke of IMaycnne, tlie leadii of the League, and on ISIarch 
1.3, 1590, that of Ivry After a piotiacted stiugglc, ITeniy, 
yielding to tlie wishes c)f his fi lends, once inoie piofcssed the 
Catholic fait}), and in 1594 entered Pans amid tlie acclamations 
of tlie people, in 1610 ho was <issassinatod by Rav aillac Henry 
was lemaikablc for a chaiming fiankncss and sinijilicity of 
inaiincis united with gieat courage and the most dexterous 
policy. 

L Lord of Hosts, ‘ Loid of the anmes of heaven,’ a common 
Riblical title of (iod Cf Bible, cm. 21 

2 Lieg'e, ? e liege loid, oi fiee loid ; loid of a fico band (Old 
High Genu ledn^hco) 

Navarre Bearn and Navairc, which form the departments 
of the Low Cl Pvrenees, occupy the south»west corner of France. 
It was at Pau, in Beam, that Heniy was born in 1553 

4 Rochelle La Rochelle, a foitified town on the liver 
Chaieiite, c*\aetly in Hie centie of the W'est coast of France It 
was in this ])ait of Fianc’e and m the south that the strength ot 
the Huguenot paity lay Henry had gone with his mothei to 
Rochelle in 15G9, and learned the ai t of war there undei Admiral 
Coligni 

7. our ills Such were Hie defeat of tlie Huguenots at Dreux 
by the Duke of Giii<se ; their subscc|uent defeat at Jarnae, and 
the assassination of tlie Pi nice of Cond^ ; and then defeat later 
at Moncontoiu. 

9 a single field, tea. single battle Tlie 'victory of Aiqiies 
(sec Introductory Note) was the turning point in Henry’s for- 
tunes, but that of I^ry was decisive in opening the way to the 
siege of the capital 

10. I'vxy, a village near Dieux, about 40 miles to the w^est of 
Paris. 
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12 the League. The Holy Ledgiie (see Introductoiy Note), 
to prevent the accession of a Protestant Hcniy IV., was formed 
at Peronne in 1576, and lasted till 1593. 

14 Appenzel is a Roman Catholic canton of Swit/eilarid. 
Swiss mfajitry fought as meicenaries in the ai lines of Euiojie at 
this period 

15 Egmont, Count of Flandeis Not the Egmont who fought 
at the battles of St Quentin and Cravelines m 1557 and 1558, 
for he was executed in 1568 by Alva. 

16 the brood Lorraine, tlie Cuise family Duke Francis, 
with his son Henry, and Cardinal Chailes died before the battle 
of I\iy (see Intioductory Note) 

17 Mayenne Chailes II. of Loiiaine, Duke of ^layenne, 
second son of Duke Fiancis He became head of the League m 
1580, and hoped to ha\e been elected king in 1593 Ihed, Ibll 
(see Introductory Note) Mayenne is a di iiartinent of Franco 

truncheon, the maishars baton oi stall of office Tt unthtoii 
is the diininutn e of trunk 

17 Seine’s empurpled flood The iivei Seine (on which Pans 
stands), red with the blood of the victims of St Bai tholon’*"'*^’b 
Day (see Introductory Note) 

18 Coligni Admiral Coligni, boin 1517, was a leader of the 
Huguenot party and fouglit at tire battles of Dreux, St Denis, 
and Jarnac After tlie treaty of St. Cermairi in 1570 he was 
flatteringly received by (’atheiine de Mcdici, and, shortly after, 
his assassination was attempted bj’’ the Duke Curse He was 
murdered on St Bartholomew’s Day 

24. high, haughty, disdainful , 

25 from wing to wing, from one side of the army to the other 

27 And if, etc These are the words of Henry He said to 
his soldiers “If you miss the standards, lally to this plume. 
You will always find it on the path of victory ” 

as fall may, as he may very likely fall 

28 promise, the likelihood 

30 oriflamme, the old standard of France Low Lat. aurt- 
Jlam7nq,y* lit ‘golden flame,’ hence ‘golden banner,’ so called 
be,'"iuse the banner was cut at the outermost edge into flame- 
shaped strips, and was cai ried on a gilt pole. 

32 culvenn (O Fr couleuvri7ie, adder-like ; Lat coluber , a 
serpent), a kind of cannon, so called from its long, slender shape. 

33 Duke, the Duke of Mayenne (see note to 1 17) 
pricking, spurAng, riding Cf Hegillus, 716 
^t. Andre’s plain The plain on which Ivry lies. 
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34. Guelders, Guelclerland, a large province of the Netherlands. 
Almayne (Fr Allemaquc)^ Germany Besides the Swiss, 
Dutch and German cavalry formed part of the Catholic army 

35 hy the lips,' etc , by your -wives and sweethearts, whose 
lips you have kissed 

30 the golden lilies, the flem the loyal emblem of 

Fiance till it was leplaced by the tricolour in 1780. 

41. the day, t e the victoiy 
turned hia rein, tied 

42 D’Aumale, ^ e the Due d’Aumale, one of the loyal family 
of France. 

quarter, mercy; fiorn the idea of the captoi sciidnig the 
prisoner to his <piar ter or lodging 

the Flemish count See note to 1 15 

4.3 Biscay Tlie imago is appropiiatc, since La Rochelle, the 
Huguenot headqiiaiteis, is on tlic Bay ot Biscay (see note tol 4) 

48. Down, down, etc Henrv’s words were* '‘Save the 
Ficnchmen, and down with the foreigner 

53 the religion, the refoi mod or Piote&tant religion 

54 Lord of Rosny. Maximilian de Bethune, at this time 
known as the Baron of Rosny, and f.imous later as the Duke of 
Sully. He narrow ly escaped the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
and fought at both Aiques and Iviy Later he became Henry’s 
light-hand as diplomatist and financiei Died, 1641. 

comet A '.lute horn with hlack crosses, the emblem of 
the bouse of Loiraiiie 

59. point of war, w ar-note, trumpet-call 

61. Vienna Lucerne In reference to the Austrian and Swiss 
troops slam in the battle 

63. Philip, ^.e. Philip II. of Spain 

Mexican pistoles The pistole was a Spanish gold coin. 
Mexico, conqueied by Cortez: m 1521, sent large quantities of 
gold to Spam. 

64. Antwerp, the gieat port of Belgium At this time the 
Nethei lands w^ere subject to Spam. 

a mass In the Roman Ca'^holic Church masses are 
for the 1 epose of the souls of the dead 

65 Ho I g^allaut, etc By the defeat of Ivry the army of the 
League was driven back upon Pans, which was now open to the 
attack of the Huguenot forces (see note to 1. 9) 

Saint Genevieve The patroness of the city of Pans. 

68. mocked the coimsel. Cf Bible, PsalmSf xxxiii. 10 : “ The 
Lord bringeth the counsel of the nations to nought,” 
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THE BATTLE OF NASEBY 
Introductory Note 

Naslb\ near Market Harboioin^h, in Noithamptonsliire. 
The battle 'was fought on June 14, 1645, between tlie royalist 
and Parliament forces The main body of tlie royal army 
was commanded by Loid AsUey; Prince Bupcit led the right 
■wung, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, and King Cliailea 
himself headed the body of lesei ve Oenei al Sir Thomas Fairfax 
led the parliainentai lans, "with Cromwell m command of the light 
wing, and Ireton of tlie left Rupert routed Iieton, but lost 
valuable time in Ins headlong pursuit of the enemy, and when 
he rejoined the king, he found the royalist infantry totally 
discomfited by Cromw^ell’s attack The king tied wnth the loss 
of 5000 piisoneis and of all his aitillery and baggage; his 
infaiitiy were totally loiited and scattered , so that scarcely any 
victory could be more complete 

Macaulay puts this hymn of triumph into the mouth of one of 
the Pui it<in soldiers. Tlie Puritans aifected Biblical names 
(hence he is called Obadiah ^’), and even employed scriptural 
or leligious texts and phrases for the purpose Obadiah’s*nam 0 
is taken fiom Psalms, cxlix 8 Similaily we have “Piaise-God 
Baieboncs” and “ If-Jesus-Ohrist-had-not died-for-thee-thou- 
hadst-been damned Baiebones,^’ his son; though it appears that 
many of these names 'were inventions of their loyalist opponents. 

1. In the two opening stanzas Obadiah appropriately adopts 
imageiy drawn from Sciipture The first stan/a is a rhetorical 
question addressed to the \ict<wiou8 Pailiamentaiian army, to 
which the second stanza gi\es the ans'wei Cf Bible, Isaiah, 
1x111. 1-.3. “Who IS this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments fiom Boziah’ . Wheiefoie art thou red in thine 
apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine- 
"at ’ I ha\ e trodden the winepress alone . for I will tread 
them in mine anger, and trample them in my fuiy ; and their 
blood shall be sprinkled upon my gaiments, and 1 will stain all 
my raiment ” Cf. also Per *xiv 19, 20, and Joel, iii 13, where 
God’s wiathful dealing with the 'wicked is typified by the 
heading of the grapes in thf winepress 

flroin the North From Naseby field Fairfax marched south 
to Taunton to raise its siege. 

3. rout, throng Pout (Lat rnpta, broken) is properly a 
disorderly gathering 

4. whence be the grapes, etc., %,e, ovei whom do you come 
victorious ? 
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8. who sate, ok* Tlie Royalist and Hii^h Chuicli paity, who 
opprcHsed and jiersecuted the Puritans 

11 Man of Blood King Chailcs I , so called here from his 
cruelty to the Ihnitans , cf 11 30, 40 

essenced, poi fumed , in allusion to the luxurious manners 
of the court O'he royalist gentlemen ^vorc llicii hair in long 
culls, while the Ihii itans woie theiis cut short, hence then 
name of Ivoumlhe.uK 

1*2 Aatley Sir Marmaduke Rupert See Intioductoiy 
Note 

of the Rhine Pi im e Rujiei t of l>a\ ai la w as the third son 
of pK'deink V, elector -palat me iii 1(»10, .ind of Klizabctli, 
riauglitei of James 1 Itilatinale of the Ithiiu'was one of 

the S('vin am rent elrctoi itts of (Jeiman^ Ru])<‘rt w,is f.irnous 
for his dashing (oui.igc as a eavalr y-leadei (cf 1 24), and liad 
routed the P.uhamentary t.icaliy at Worcester at tlie hegmnuig 
of t he civil w ar Died, l()SJ 

1,3 hia Bible. Tlio sohlieis of CiomweH’s “new' model” 
eainul Rihhswith tliem into the tichl, ami, with tlu ii othcers 
foi tlieir chajilains, c mployed then catant liours in prayer and 
leading the S( iiptuics. 

14 General P.uif.ix, see Intiodm tf)M Note 

ir* right Trelon’s foncs !>♦ mg f)n the left wing, fared 
Rupeit’s on the right of tlie royalist aimy (see Introductory 
Note) 

19 the Cause, i * the loj^alist cause 

21. German, i e Pi nice Rupeil 

22 bravoes, cut-tliioats an Italian w or <1 

Alsatia A name gn m to Whit<*fi lai s, m London, which 
long held tlie piicilege of .-^amtua^^, ami hence became the 
refuge of debtors ami law 1i>rtMlveis gcueialU Scott, in Ins 
Forfiim't of ^ (Iiitiod and chaps xm , xMi ), has desciihe'* 
the life and state ot this nest of had cliaiacteis Its priMlcge of 
samtmiiN, deuced fiom an establishment ot the Caimelites oi 
White Fiiais, lasted from 1211 t*# lh97, and was therefore in 
foice at the date of this poem 

Whitehall See note to Th> 47 

24 For Rupert, etc It was the boiling aulour of Rupert that 
peisuaded the engagement at Nasebj 

25. we are broken. See Introductoiy Note 

20 like stubble A Biblical image , see Joh, xxi. 18* “They 
(the xvieked) are as stubble bofoie the w iml Cf. note to 1 1 

2G. Skippon. A major-general m the Parliamentarian army. 
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32 Oliver At Naseby, as at Maistoii Mixir, Cionu\(*ll, attoi 
ilefeatnii^ the cavaliy o]> 2 X)'^e(l to bun iiullctl up and tinned 
upon the kinir's inf.intiy, Avliich Mats left iini;u.ii ded by Iioise 
At this ))eiiod infantiy could not AVitlistand, unsu[)ported, a 
c ivaliy a^^tack 

30 cuirassiers Cioniweirs troopeis, the soa ailed Iionsides 
CiUtasSf a In < ast-pl ite^ is fi oni L.it le.it Iiei 

Accurst A.S the chosen people Isi.iel n.inuxl the heathen 
Canaanites ‘ accui btil,’' so the* Piiiit.ins applied tlu* tenn to tlie 
JRoyalists. 

37 gallants, dandies, coiiitieis 

38 Temple Bar Kie(te<l outside the gates of tlic Inner and 
Middle 'renijdo Inns of Law It Mas c.illed ^Mlie (hty (Jol- 
goth.i,” bec.iuse the lie ads of tiaitois Meio exposed above it It 
M.is removed in 1S79 

30 he, I f Chailes Torture m.is employed m tlie tiiahs of 
the St.ii ('h.indx r, abolished in I(>10 

10 dare not, etc Charles however cmh.ivouied to lally 
Hupei t's horse with the mokIs, “One ehaige more, and we 
rccov c i the day 

43 broad-pieces, 1 irge-si/ed g«)l<l coins 

4t The tokens, c t< 'I he lo( kets m< ?e love-tokens fiom rncir 
inistressos, and tln^ moUcy m.is t.ikeii tiom tlie jiooi 'bhe 
loyalist troo])s, from v\ .mt of p.iy, useel gre.it license, an<l mostly 
liv cd liy plundc i 

11 doublet, an inner g.irment of the perm^l 

4(3 kissed, etc , i c ii' t.iking farewell 

lily, white, eflemin.de • 

lemans, swccthe.nts L( mnn -leofman (0 1^3 dear, 

an<l infoiUy man or woni.m) 

47 the fox Cf Ihblc, 7Vx//ns, Km 10, 4 hey (the wicked) 

shall be a poition foi foxes .uid notes to 11 1, 2(>, 3.1 

.51. catches, songs, the paits of whieh are (awjhf wp by 
ditfeicnt V oices 

52 diamonds spades Koiir games at c.irds, your gambling 
bouts 

5.3. mitre crown, lejii scuting J3piscopacy and Royalty, 
since the lushop wears a iiiitn , as the king a crown 

54 Belial Mammon H<h(d is a Hebrew word meaning 
“ worthlessness,” and Mammon^ a S^iiac w^ord meaning “ riches ” 
or “the god of riehcs.” Milton makes Belial a lewd and vicious 
spirit, of outward polish and dignity, and hence ajipropriately 
images King Charless court; while ecclesiastical greed is 
per-^omfied m MammoiL, 
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55. Oxford Halls, tlie collcgos of Oxford, which was veiy loyal 
to tlic king 

Durham’s stalls, the choir scat6> in Dm ham Cathedral, 
where the chuicli dignitaiiea sat 

56 The Jesuit, etc Bee anse his hope of ie*cstablislung Roman 
Catholicism in England was gone 

cope, an ecclesiast u al \estinent 

57 She, etc , t c Rome, rejnescntiiig the Roman Catholic 
leligion Foi the seven lulls, see note to liegillus, 722, 

60 the Houses, of Parliament 

the Word, ^ r the Bible, or the Protestant Faith which 
claimed to be based upon it 
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Ah'^oiute claii>eb, 117 
Accuist, 1/5 3 
Adrian mam, 128, l.% 

Ad > a hial ohjecti ic^ 120, LS2 

^Ebiitius, 123 

Aghast, 110 

Agincouit, 140 

Alaiuin, 140 

Alba Longa, 134, 137 

Alban kings, 134 

All)dn Mountains, 131 

Albiiiia, 110 

Algidus, 119 

All (adv ), 112, 121 

Almayne, 150 

Alsatia, 152 

Amain, 108, 117, 120, 135 
Amber, 139 
Amulius, 137, 138 
A-io, 124, 125 
Antwerp, 150 
Anxur, 128 
Appenzel, 149 

Appius Claudius, 130, 135, 136 

Apulian, 125 

Araea, 128 

Aricia, 123, 128 

Amus, 109, 110, 141 

Arpinum, 128 

Arretium, 110, 113 

Aruns, 108, 116, 122 

Ashe , 114. 


Itcdu s denote bnhjoctb^^ 

Askance, 130 
Astley, 152 
Asylum, 129, 144 
Atlas, 144 
Aufidus, 127 
Auguis, 110, 117, 132 
Auiigny’s isle, 145 
A user, 109 
Austci, 125 
A\entine, 129, 137 

Bandusia, 125 
Battle, 126 
Beachy Head, 146, 

Beaulieu, 140 
Bclunes, 145 
Belial, 153 
Bellowing, 144 
Belts, 143 
Bel voir, 147 

Bible, HI, 118, 119, 121, 122, 
124, 126, 127, 138, 139, 152, 
153, 154 
Biscay, 150 
Blackheath, 147 
Bohimia’s plume, 145. 

Brand, 113, 1.32 
Brass, 143 
Bravoes, 152 
Breathing-space, 117. 

Bristle, 140, 144 
Bristol, 146 
155 ^ 
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Bfoad'pieces, 15.‘^ 

Broken, 152 
Btonmiiig^ R , 114, 129 
Build we, 129 
Bull, HO, 143 
Burghers, 147 
111 

But, 114, 131. 

Byis.i, 144 

O.esar’s eagle shield, 1 15 

(J.eso, 120 

Oaitifl, 132 
C*ilal)i i.in, 12.5, 136 
Cauuuuiui, 123 
Ciiuieis, 137 
Ciimillus, 107 
CaunKinia, 116, 140, 141 
Capifohne HiU^ 111, 1*28, 129, 
110, 143, 144 
Capua, 127, 140, 141 
(/5ipu.iu odoiua, 134 

(\ipys, ns 

Cai, 134 

(Uithage, 121, 140, 114 
C<astilc, 145 

Castoi, 120, I2I, 127, 129 
Catches, 153 
Celtic plain, 128 
Champaign, 111 
Changes colom, 136 
Changing blows, 118 
Chase, 136 
Cheei ,117 
Chestnut, 119, 139 
Cilmus, 1 1 1 
Ciininian, 109 
123, 1,30 

Civic crown, 135 
Chuns, 108, 109 
Claudiau name, 132 
Claudius, 133 
Clients, 126, 131, 1.36 
Clitiimnus, 109 
Cliiaium, 108, 113. 

Cognate object, 116, 131, 135, 
140, 142 
Coligni, 149. 


Colleges, 129 
Co/osHU‘^y 144 
Column, 132 
Combing the fleece, 131. 
Comitiiim, 118, 1.30 
Conscript Fathers, 123 
(xmstant, 117 

Consul, 112, 122, 132, 134, 141, 
Consular, 126 
( 'ope , 1 54 
Coia, 124, 128 
Corinth, 134, 144 
Coiinthian niiirors, 13 
(kirioli, 136 
Come, 121 
Comet, 1.50 
(\»!tona, 109, 113 
t'ossa, 116 
Cossiis, 126, 1.36 
Cou’pm, l.3b 
(hafts, 135 
Cianboiime, 14b 
Ciaven, 118 
(how ( bar), 115 
Clown, 125, 134, 135, 138, 143, 
1.53 

Chustumenum, 112 
Cuiiassieis, 153 
Cuhenn, 149 
Cuib, 117 
Culled, 141 
( hirule chan , 1.34, 141. 
Cypress, 135 

D’Aumale, 150 
Daikl^, 114 
IXuts his flight, 131 
Darwin, 147 

Dfeemi'tri^ 130, 133, 136. 
Diamonds 153 
ilictator, 123 
Digentian lock, 125 
Dogstar heat. 134 
Doublet, 153 
Durham stalls, 154 

Elagle’s nest, 122, 123L 
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Eddy stone, 146 
Edgecuinbe, 145 
Eginout, 149 
Ely, 147 
Epiiotes, 14i^ 

Eie, 117 
Essenced, 15l? 

EtriLscan aiufui'^^ 110, 117 

co}if<(lna< /, 115, 116 

Vor/s, 1(.8, 110, 129 
mva'iuju's, 115 
Lucutiio'^, 115 
Kiu ipides, 150 
Evil case, 118 
Eyrie, 123 

P\il)ian pride, 153 
Fabiiis, 156 
Fair-h,ured, 109, 142 
Falerii, 116 
False sons, 133 
Fasces, 153 
Fast, 113, 120 
Fathers, 112, 115, 123 
Faunaha, 121 
Ferentiimni, 125 
Fidena?, 125 
Field, 118 
Fillets, 134, 138 
Flesher, 152 

Forum, 111, 118, 129, 130, 131, 
136, 140, 143, M4 
Foster chiM ,158 
Fourfold shield, 113. 

Fox, 153 
Full sail, 145 
Furies, 127, 130. 

Furius, 136 


doldeii lilies, 150 

(lolden Shield, 110, 128, 129. 

(ioodman, 119. 

Grace, 118 
Guelders, 150. 

Haggard, 134, 135. 
Hallieidiers, 145 
H<ilting, 118. 

Hamlet, 108 
Hampstead, 147. 

Hangs, 108 
Han no, 132 
Harness, 124, 129 
Heait of steel, 141 
Helm, 117 
HeiniiDius, 125 
Herodotus, 119 
Hied them, 112 
High, 149 
Hind, 116 
Holes, 134 
Home, 118 
Jlomei, 113, 125, 127 
Honours, 133 
Hoof inaik, 122 
//oMire, 119, 120, 121, 137, 138, 
139 

Horatius, 11^ 

Houses, 154 

Hyf)^th( ticalclam<‘ omittpdyWJ, 

Icilius, 152 
Ides, 120, 121 
II va, 109, 115 
Invincible, 145 
lo tnumphe, 137. 

Ivry, 148, 149, 150. 

I wis, 112 

Taniculum, 112 
.Jesuit, 154 
Julian, 126. 

Juno, 119 
Jnvp,nal^ 1.30, 139 


G'bu, 122, 125. 
Gallants, 153 
Garners, 134 
Gaul, The, 141. 
Gaunt. 147 
Gay, 121 

Genoa’s bow, 145. 
Gerrr^n, 152. 


Kalends, 120. 
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Keep thy head, 122. 

King of Day, 144 
Knights, 120. 

Dike Regillus, 121, 122 
Lars, 107, 108, 116, 186 
licititin name, 111. 

Latin (iatc, 135 
Lam cl, 129, 134, 140, 143 
Lauientian jungle, 124, 128 
Laviniuin, 124, 126, 127. 

Lay on, 127 
League, Holy, 149 
Leech, 135 
Leech ciaft, 134 
Legion, 140 
Leinans, 153 
Lilier, 139 
Liby\'vn hiine, 139. 

Licinian 137 

Licinius, 131 
Liotors, 120, 130, 141 
Liege, 148 
Like stubble, 152 
Lily, 153 

Linen (books), 110 
Litter, 111, 116 
Livy, 118, 123 
Longleat’s towers, 146 
Loosened, 127 
Lord of Hosts, 148 
Lord of Rosny, 150. 

Lorraine, 149 
Lower, 116 
Lucan, 143 
Luceres, 113, 115 
Luceine, 150 

Lucreha, 108, 114, 124, l.U, 
132 

Lucretiusy 142. 

Lucuino, 113, 116, 117, 122, 
141. 

Luna, 110, 116 


Mcvcenas, 113. 
Main, 136 
M^vern, 147. 


Mamilius, 111, 121, 122, 124, 
127 

Mammon, 153 
Man of Blood, 152. 

Maician fuiy, 133 
Marius, 143 

Mars, 120, 130, 139, 142. 
Marsh, 109, 124 
Mass, 150 • 

Massilia, 109 
Mayenne, 149 
Mendip, 146. 

Mere, 109 
Mevama, 143 
Mexic.an pistoles, 150 
Mexico, 145 
Miltoiiy 111, 115, 153 
Mitre, 153 

Mocked the counsel, 150, 
Money-changer, 131 
Morning-land, 144. 

Must (wine), 110. 

Myrrh, 139 

Navarre, 148 
Nequinum, 1 1 6 
Nether gloom, 135 
Nile, 138, 143, 144 
Nine Gods, 108. 

Noisome, 134 
Nonientum, 128 
Nones, 121. 

Norba, 123, 126 
Nurscia, 110. 

Nymphs, 140 

Odds, 114, 127 
Of (=by), 122 
Oliver, 153. 

Oriflamme, 149. 

Orontes, 144 
Ostia, 112, 116. 

Ovidy 127. 

Oxford Halls, 154. 

Palatmiis, 118, 126, 128, 129, 
136. 
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Pales, 139 

Pannieis, 131 

PathetK Fallacy^ The, 109 

Pedum, 124 

Percy, 1 ] 8 

PersiH^, 121 

PhaJani, 142 

Philip, 150 

Phoeiiicia, 124, 139 

Picaid held, 145. 

Pier, 117 

Pillars of Hercules, 137. 
Pilum, 140, 142 
Pmeian Hill, 135. 

Pinta, 145 
Pisffi, 109 
Po, 127, 128 
Point of war, 150 
Polling, 133 
Pollux, 121, 127, 129. 

Pomona, 139 

Pompttne Marbhes, 123, 124, 
125 

Pom Sahhcim, 112 
Pontiff, 129, 134 
Populonia, 109 
Porciaii height, 121.* 

Port, 113 
Portal towers, 128 
Potsherds, 136 
Pounds of copper, 135 
Pressus, 134 
Pricking, 129, 149 
Princely hunters, 1 46 
Promise, 149 
Proof, 135 
Propertiui, 113 

Public land% 107, 115, 118, 
130 

Punic, 132 

Purple, 120, 130, 134 

Pyrinus, 137, 142, 143 

Quarter, 150 
Qumctius, 133. 

Quinnus, 128, 132. 

Quirites, 132. 

Quoth 115. 


Rangers, 146. 

Readimjs, 115, 117. 

Red King, 142 
Reeks, 140 
Reeling, 146 
Reflexive Datm\ 112 
Repetition, 108, U4, 117, 129, 
138 

Retamcis, 136 

Rhine, 152 

Rhythm, 127, 128 

Richmond, 146 

Ripe fiuit, 133 

Rivei elate, 112, lU, 118. 

Roaring, 111, 128, 146 

Rochelle, 148 

Rods, 123, 141 

Rosea, 143 

Rough with gold, 143 
Roundly, 112 
Rout, 151 
Rovei, 11b 
Rupeit, le52, 153 

Sahine'i, 111, 115, 122, 143 
Sacied Hill [Mans l^aiu), 115, 
120, 133 

Sacred Way {Via Sana), 131, 
135, 140, U3 
Saint Genevie\e, 150 
Samnite, 136, 139, 143 
8fe,tchhl, 131 

Sctevola’s right hand, 133 
Scott, no, 114 
Scowls, 109 
Scroll, 146 
Sea of steel, 117 
Seculai Jubilee, 120 
Seme, 149 
Semper eadem, 146 
Senate, 112, 1,33 
Servius, 13*2 
Setia, 123 

Seven hills, 129, 131, 154 
Sextus, 108, 114, 117, 124, 127. 
Shades, 134 

Shakspeie, 112, 115, 118, 119, 
126, 127, 134, 135. 
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Shambles, ITT 
Sheaf of twigs, ITT 
Sidon, 139 
Sir Marmaduke, 152 
Skuldaw, 147 
Skippon, 152 
Snake handcsl, 142. 

Soiacte, 116, 125 
Spades, 153 
Spaniel, 139 
Spanish gold, 134 
Speckled snake, 125 
Spensei, 129 
Spume, 136 
Spume, 107 
St Audi e’s ])lain, 149 
St Michael’s Mount, 146 
Stalls, 131 
Steel , 110 
Stonehenge, 14(> 

Stout, 111 

Sfou\ 118 

Stiickeii field, 136 

Sii nnei day, 145 

Suppliant’s Oio\ e. The, 144 

Sutrium, 111 

Syhian line, 137 

Syiia, 124, 144 

Tablets, 131, 143 
Tale, 111 
Tainai, 146 

Tarentum, 125, 127, 142 
Taige, 125 
Tai peiaii i ock, 111 
Taniuin, 108, 111, 121, 122, 
125, 130, 131, 133 
Taitessian mine, 139 
d’eniple Bai, 153 
'I'nmyson, 111, 114, 139 
Thiity Cities, The, 121 
Till ice, 117, 143 
Thundei Cape, 136 
Tiber, no, 111, 112, 116, 118, 
120, 125 
Tibur, 124 
Tiferniim, 115 

roj/a, 112, 132, 135, 137, 143 


Tokens, 153 
Tortiiie, 153. 

'I’oss’iJg, 136 
Towel, 140 

Tiahtd^ 120 

Tiasimene, 109, 113 
Trent, 147 

Tiibiines, in, 130, 132, 133, 
136 

Ti Heines, 109 
Tiiumph, 140, 142, 143 
Troubled, 138 
Triuu been, 149 
Tiysting day, 108 
4 ur in d Ins lein, 150 
Tuseulum, 111, 121 
Tweh e Axes, 1.30 
'ViVileHy 130 

4\vin Hiethren, 121, 127. 

Tyie, 119, 140, 143 

Ufens, 123 

Uinhiia, 113, no, 143. 

Umhro, no 
Um, 1.35 
Usaiue, 1.34. 

Vail, 141 
Valeiius, 126 
Van, 114, 115, 145 
Va)kt, 115, 131. 

1 (1/ 10, 143 
Vassal, 115 
Vtii, 107 
Veliaii hill, 126 
Vehti.v, 124, 128. 

Venus, 126, 139. 

Ver^fii, 113, 117, 134, 137, 138 
139, 140, 141, 143 
Vesta, 120, 128, 129, 139 
Vestal Virqin^^ 114, 128 
V'lenna, 150 
Volateiia*, 108 

Volsciaii, 118, 124, 125, 128, 
133, 135, 136, 141 
Volsinian, 109, 116. 


Wan, 11 L 
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War flame, 146. 
Waids, 146 
Whitehall 146, 152, 
Whitest day, 121. 
Whittle, 135 
Wicked Tei)^ 130 
Wild cat, 136 
Wild houi, 135 
Wist, 126 

Witch’s Foitiess, 123 
Woe IS me, 126 


WoTiderons, 138. 

VV'oid of might, 132 
Woid, The, 154 
Woxiswofth, 108, 124 
Wiekin, 147. 

Yellow (Tiber), 111, 117, 120, 
13S 

Yeoincn, 126, 135. 

Yoke, 111. 
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